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Canon Carpenter, who 
introduces the book, has 
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D ra mb mie Tweeds, made in crofters’ own homes, reduced 


to less than half price—11/4 per yard, tax 
free. Each length has been dried over a peat 
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guarantee. 
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highest medical and scientific direction, is 
continually engaged in the work of Cancer 
Research in its own modern laboratories. 
The work is now to be still further increased 
in new laboratories at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Very heavy expenditure is involved, and 
help is urgently needed from generous- 
hearted people to meet the cost. I hope, 

therefore, that the appeal may evoke a | 
most generous response.” | 


IMPERIAL CANCER 
RESEARCH FUND | 


Patron: Her Most Gracious Majesty The Queen 
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Please send a gift to the Hon. Treasurer, A. Dickson Wright, Fsq., F.R.C.S., at Royal 
College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
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THE LIGHT AND THE DARK 


BY R. L. WILD 


I HAVE wanted to write this for 
many years. I think I really intended 
teliing the story of Matsui immedi- 
ately after the war. Commercially, 
my failure to do so, to write much 
of that three and a half years, may 
have cost me many pounds. Never- 
theless, I am pleased that I waited— 
waited until the extreme bitterness 
has been somewhat mellowed by 
time and because, from the distance 
of the years, I can see things in a 
more sane, more true perspective. 
The presentation here has been 
suggested to me by my receipt, 
some weeks ago, of the advance 
publicity of the film, ‘Camp On 
Blood Island.’ The film, I am told, 
D 


is a ‘sincere attempt at the truth.’ 
This I do not doubt for one moment. 
But the quotations used for publicity, 
out of context, read like high-pressure 
sales-talk with Hate as the top 
box-office commodity. 

I have no axe to grind in the 
conflict of views, the two schools— 
to forget, or not to forget. I feel, 
however, that the time is now ripe 
for me to set down things as I saw 
them. 

There was much we did not under- 
stand about the Jap; his methods 
of discipline were so different from 
our own. What seems to me just as’ 
important now is that there was much 
he did not understand about us. I 
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was always convinced that our 
ignominious defeat and surrender 
shook him to the back-bone. It was 
something that he had not expected, 
something his mind could not con- 
ceive. To his way of thinking we 
were not even honourable prisoners, 
and I know for certain that many 
Japanese regular soldiers took it for 
granted that our own people would 
execute us afterwards anyway. 

I am not making excuses for him, 
or holding a brief, but the continual 
exhumation of a body so long dead 
must only revive a great deal of 
memory and suffering for many 
relatives who would like to heal 
their minds. Propaganda and intense 
hate have their proper places—in 
actual warfare. No amount of a 
rehash of the horrors of war has yet 
managed to prevent one. In the late 
twenties, true, telling pictures of 


War One, depicting almost unspeak- 
able atrocities, were published by a 
national daily newspaper. That did 
not deter Hitler. Therefore I am 
inclined to let the hate seep out of 
my system a little. There seems so 
much, and so little love. And I am 
convinced that, were we to go to 
war with Russia tomorrow with the 
Japs as our ally, we would pick up 
these very papers one day and read: 
‘Japs Rout Enemy. Gallant action 
by our intrepid, tenacious little 
allies.’ 

Both parts of this story are per- 
fectly true, and needed neither 
embellishment nor artistic licence... 
only the name of the warrant officer 
who escaped and who died has 
been changed. He is gone and 
is part of the long, long ago. In 
Singapore, before the war, I knew 
him intimately. 


I. THE LIGHT 


It was 15th February 1942. About 
8.15 P.M. I suppose. I was on that 
low ridge of hills that separates 
Alexandra from Singapore Docks. 
We were, I thought, making history. 
Somewhere before me, in the barracks, 
in the hospital and its grounds and 
in the thick scrub of the hill slope 
leading to me, was the ferocious, 
tenacious, creeping enemy. The 
moment, and it was hardly more 
than a moment, will remain im- 
printed on the screen of my mind 
forever. I was experiencing some- 
thing that has seldom been the 


Englishman’s since 1066; for the 
Japs were now advancing through 
the very place that had been my 
home for more than three years. 
Somewhere down there, in the 
reflected glow of the sky that was 
the burning Singapore, was my 
little room with all its small but 
important personal things. I thought 
of the sweet-smiling photo on the 
dressing-table and I imagined, quite 
vividly, some buck-toothed Jap pick- 
ing it up and leering myopically 
through thick glasses. Everything 
I owned was in that little room, 
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all the treasured bits and pieces 
that really make the moss of the 
rolling stone. The bits and pieces 
one picks up of a night sometimes, 
to revel in the narcotic of a few 
sweet nostalgic dreams. And my 
books. A life-time of books. I 
must have grinned a little even 
then; for those books had become 
the bane and the grumble traditional 
of every fatigue-party involved in 
the moving of them. Three awkward 
heavy chests that had started out 
some years before with a few 
battered old volumes picked up 
here and there in the bazaars of 
the world. Why, there was even a 
Dickens First Edition, a ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit’ that I had found one 
day on the stall of an old Indian. 
It was lying beside a gaudy, gaily- 
coloured edition of Lamb’s ‘ Tales 
from Shakespeare,’ the original price 
of which was marked at three 
shillings and sixpence. I had picked 
them both up and started the 
customary haggling. For the Lamb 
he asked three rupees : he dismissed 
the Dickens with a despairing gesture, 
implying that he hardly expected to 
get his money back anyway, and 
timidly mentioned eight annas. I 
knocked him down to two rupees 
for the Lamb and he threw in the 
Dickens for good measure. . . . 
There were a number of things 
happening at that moment that I 
did not know, of course. In the 
hospital, patients, nurses, orderlies 
were being tortured, murdered, raped. 
We had heard the noises, but war 
is noise, and until we learned of 


those first early atrocities afterwards, 
I do not suppose we had given the 
matter thought. We were much 
too concerned with the noises that 
mattered to us—the crrrack... 
plop . . . whine of bullets; the 
incessant drone of aircraft, the 
ominous eerie rat-rat-rat of their 
machine-guns, and the whish and 
explosions of the bombs. Above all 
was the noise of that dreaded Jap 
mortar—a four-inch thing, unnatural, 
but as devastating as a guided missile. 
They were clever with it, we had 
to admit, and it had become a sort 
of departure signal, almost as though, 
once they had got close enough to 
lob the damned thing over at us, it 
was time to move on. But now 
there seemed nowhere for us to 
move. Behind me was the Singapore 
Harbour Board and the Indian 
Ocean. And it was a long way to 
India. 

I looked once more down into 
the dancing shadows of the bushes. 
Occasionally, without troubling to 
take aim, I pressed my trigger. 
Alternatively I would tell the light- 
automatic gunners to ‘pump a 
few bursts down there, will you?’ 
Or ‘there,’ or ‘over there.’ For 
no apparent reason, one or the other 
of us would extract the pin of a 
Mills grenade with his teeth and, 
with the overarm swing of the 
bowler, toss it down the hill. We 
usually received the reply by return 
of post—the immediate plunk and 
whish of the mortar. And we 
would grovel and listen until there © 
was the momentary silence, then 
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the terrific explosion close by—too 
close. During the whole of that 
day I had not seen a Jap. 

I do not know what it was we 
expected that night—or from whom 
we expected it—God, Fate, Com- 
mand Headquarters, ourselves. Only 
ten days before I had been defend- 
ing a part of the marshy land to 
the north-east of the island—con- 
vinced, in my naivety, that we were 
then beginning another, but more 
heroic, Tobruk — firmly convinced 
that the Jap could never land on the 
island. Now, ten days later, here 
I was, pushed back as far as I could 
go, only about half a mile from the 
southern extremity of Singapore. I 
think we vaguely hoped for some 
sort of Dunkirk. A miracle from 
out of the blue. The truth, even 
after it was broken to us, was the 
most difficult pill we have ever 
been made to swallow. I repeat: 
in those minutes before eight-thirty 
that night, we thought we were 
making history. A grand history, 
something to tell our kids about— 


if we came through. What we did ° 


not know, would never have hazarded 
in any wild dream, was that, at that 
moment, at the Ford works up on 
the Bukit Timah Road, history was 
in the making. The signature for 
our unconditional surrender was 
about to be affixed. 

None of us in that platoon can 
say at what precise moment we 
began to sense the different atmo- 
sphere. We were still being shot at, 
mortared. We in turn still pressed 
our triggers, lobbed our grenades. 
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But there came a moment when we 
realised that these war-noises were 
only local, that the general accom- 
paniment had subsided, as it were. 
It was almost as though we were 
pathetically continuing our part of 
the awful concerto after the remainder 
of the orchestra had finished. And 
soon even our own noises became 
less sharp, less frequent, and then 
desultory. 

I do not think any of us spoke 
about it. Perhaps we did—I cannot 
remember. The red, red glow was 
still in the sky above Singapore, 
but no more planes flew and no 
more bombs dropped. We probably 
thought it a lull—yet I doubt that, 
because there was something queer, 
electric almost, in the air. And 
then we were no longer being shot 
at. For some time I still fired 
aimlessly into the bushes, but there 
came no answering shots. It was a 
weird eerie feeling and we seemed 
to settle into the unease of waiting, 
waiting for the unknown. 

The Major came back from Com- 
mand Headquarters at about eight- 
forty-five I suppose. He and a 
young warrant officer whose function 
I never had fully understood. A 
sort of henchman, right-hand man, 
bodyguard or something—I don’t 
know. We were a peculiar platoon, 
made up of senior N.C.O.s and 
Warrant Officers of the Indian Army 
for this ‘all-out last stand.’ I had 
been made platoon commander in 
complete disregard of seniority 
because of my previous infantry 
experience. 
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I can still see him now, alighting 
from the eight-hundredweight truck 
which the warrant officer had been 
driving, and walking slowly up to 
us from behind. 

“ Gentlemen,” he announced, and 
Pll swear there were tears in his 
voice, “ gentlemen, the Garrison has 
surrendered—unconditionally.” 

I do not think he paused inten- 
tionally for dramatic effect. I 
honestly feel that in the silence that 
followed his announcement he could 
find no words to say. Then, simply, 
he said: “ You are to remain in 
your positions until you are taken 
over by the Japanese Imperial Army 
in the morning.” Just like that. 
Then he and his henchman turned, 
walked away, climbed into the truck 
and drove off—out of my life and, 
I was told afterwards, right back 
to India, where they were both 
promoted and decorated. 

It did not quite work out the 
way the Major had ordered. Most 
of us wandered about Singapore 
that night making abortive attempts 
to leave the island. I did not see 
a Jap until the Tuesday, when my 
own unit had rendezvous’d at Singa- 
pore Railway Station to be ‘ taken 
over.’ 

During the taking-over parade 
in the afternoon, when a Jap officer, 
with an appropriate retinue and an 
Indian interpreter, was calling the 
roll, I really thought we were about 
to get a taste of ‘ what was to come.’ 
Some drunken idiot had slipped 
upstairs inside the station—someone 
from the Corps of Signals, I think 


it was—and, pointing his rifle at 
nothing in particular, had fired it 
more or less in the direction of a 
group of Japanese soldiery. There 
came that awful silence that is 
usually, I believe, called pregnant. 
The young officer looked up at the 
window and smiled. He barked 
something in Japanese to one of his 
men, who in turn snapped at the 
interpreter. He ordered us to fall 
in. I was standing in the front 
rank next to ‘ Badgy’ Hitchcock, 
who kept leaning forward and seemed 
to be counting. 

* What in the hell are you doing ? ” 
I muttered out of the side of my 
mouth in what I thought was the 
orthodox Dartmoor manner. 

“ Counting,” he whispered. 

*“ Counting what?” 

“ Well,” he went on, “it’s usual 
at times like this for them to take 
reprisals. You know: take every 
seventh man and shoot him, or 
behead him, or whatever their par- 
ticular brand of execution is.” 

“Yes,” I whispered back, “ and 
what numbers are we ?” 


He smiled smugly. “ You’re 
seventh.” 
I squirmed uneasily. ‘“ What 


makes you pick on the number 
seven?” I asked. “ There’s lots of 
numbers in the bag. Six, for 
example.” 

“For some inexplicable reason, 
right down through the history of 
these things, it’s always been seven. 
Ssh! Look out, here they come. 
In case I don’t get a chance later— 
so-long.” 
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Strangely enough no reprisals 
were taken, but I never discovered 
what happened to the young signal- 
man. ‘That officer was the last Jap 
I was to see for nearly a year—and 
to this day that seems an astounding 
statement to make. 

The following day we marched 
ourselves to Changi, spent about a 
week wiring ourselves in, and settled 
down to what seemed, in those first 
few months, a quiet little con- 
valescence. It was the most peculiar 
prisoner-of-warship I could ever 
have imagined. No Japs, little work, 
bright sun and plenty of books. We 
were under our own administration 
and our officers quickly settled back 
into their beautiful Colonel Blimp 
routine: inspections, daily Com- 
manding Officers’ Orders, even the 
doling out of the dear old ‘ jankers.’ 
How the Jap must have smiled! 
There we were all snug at Changi 
with the brass having the time of 
its life playing at peace-time soldier- 
ing. And all the time the plan of 
the Death Railway must have been 
ticking away in those amazing dark 
recesses that go to make up the 
Jap brain. 

There were a number of camps at 
Changi splattered about over the 
padang, from the gaol proper (in 
which were interned the civilians, 
women and children) down to the 
promontory at Fairy Point. In that 
delightful inimicable British way we 
managed to imprison ourselves in 
our own little worlds of units— 
roughly speaking, so that my own 
commanding officer, Lieut.-Colonel 


Morphy, I.A.0.C., was still my 
commanding officer. Some sort of 
attempt at segregation was attempted 
in most camps; but, our Indians 
not being with us, we had nothing 
below the rank of sergeant, and 
few of those; and as our own 
discipline was not so necessarily 
rigid as, say, the infantry, this sort 
of thing did not apply to us. For 
those first few months we were just 
one large happy family. And it 
was months before the appalling 
food began to take its toll of my 
unit. 

Morphy had done a number of 
brilliant things, as far as I was 
concerned. One of them had been 
to order the handing in of all personal 
books, with which he made a ‘ public 
library.’ I was astonished at both 
the quantity and the quality, and I 
well remember I had put myself on 
a self-imposed course of English 
Literature. Of course, our only 
possessions besides these were, for 
the most part, what we had stood 
up in when we were captured. 
Therefore clothes were on the way 
out. Our habitual dress-about-camp 
was a loin-cloth. 

I remember the morning well. 
I was walking through camp deep 
in thought—profound thought. I 
had not shaved for many months, 
or, for that matter, visited a barber. 
But the growth on and about my 
face, ears and head could hardly 
have been called the sailor’s ‘set.’ 
As I walked, huge tome tucked 
under my skinny, tanned arm, I was 
lecturing some enthralled audience 
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in pedantic, erudite language, on 
Reformation Drama. How much 
of my dreaming studies of husbands 
in a perpetual state of cuckoldry 
was wishful thinking I shall never 
know. 

I was brought up with a jerk. 
“ Mr Wild.” 

Absently I looked up. I seemed 
to feel that I'd heard my name 
called before. “Oh, I say, Mr 
Wild.” Captain Morrison, looking 
over-dressed in loin-cloth and rag- 
polished boots was barring my way. 

“Sir?” I queried mildly, and 
brought myself back from my 
licentious Reformation. 

He was wearing a wide, boyish 
grin (in addition to his boots and 
loin-cloth, which was probably what 
gave me the impression of his being 
over-dressed : no one was supposed 
to smile). “ You know that Winter- 
bottom’s gone ? ” 

“Yes, sir, he’s gone on that 
party to Thailand, hasn’t he?” 
Little did we know it then, but 
that was the start of the Death 
Railway. 

“Yes,” Morrison said, and looked 
at me meaningly. “ You do realise 
that he was the concert party’s 
comedian, don’t you?” 

“ Well, sir—yes. I hadn’t given 
it much thought really. After all, 
with a name like Winterbottom and 
a Wigan accent you could walk on, 
he was entitled to be a comedian, 
don’t you think, sir?” 

“The whole thing is he’s gone, 
thereby creating a hole—a vacancy.” 

“Yes, sir?” I murmured, puzzled. 
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* Well, I was just looking at you 
and... .” 

The awful truth was beginning 
to dawn on me. “ Yes,” I gritted 
dangerously, “you were just look- 
ing at me. And—what did you 
see?” 

He was laughing his silly head off. 
“To be absolutely truthful, I saw, 
well—about the funniest thing on 
two legs, if you'll excuse me, if 
you know what I mean.” 

I drew myself up, shoved out my 
chest as taught, pulled in my fading 
tummy complete with loin-cloth. 
“Tl have you know, sir,” I said 
indignantly, “‘ that that was me deep 
in thought—half-way through ‘The 
Country Wife.’ ” 

Still laughing, he said, “‘ Good— 
hold it.” And he sounded like 
Cecil B. de Mille. “ That’s just 
what we want. A new comic and 
you're it. A little bit of culture, 
that’s what we want.” 

I was extraordinarily lucky during 
that first year. Huge parties were 
sent to Singapore on a variety of 
unpleasant jobs and eventually new 
camps for working-parties were set 
up. But in March, when I was 
part of the mighty force sent up to 
the railway in Thailand, I had 
still not seen a Jap since that day 
at Singapore Railway Station. 

The train journey to Siam (which 
we were still calling Thailand, Land 
of the Free) was my first taste of 
the Dark. A nightmare journey. 
We were huddled in cattle-wagons 
with much less care than the 
R.S.P.C.A. would permit for the 
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transport of animals in England, 
but with the same disregard for 
our toilet requirements. Yet I am 
convinced that nature attempts to 
heal all wounds, physical and mental. 
Just as she sets up certain processes 
in attempts to combat an infection, 
just as the skin tissues over a wound, 
so does the mind tend to forget the 
bad memories of life, the hurtful 
ones. 

I do not try to minimise the 
horrors of that journey. Yet despite 
them, perhaps because of them, the 
incident that comes most readily to 
memory is that of our stopping at 
Kuala Lumpur. We had been on 
the move for two days and we were 
unwashed, unshaven and had been 
unable to answer the calls of nature 
unless absolutely compelled to do so. 

At about eight in the morning 
we pulled into the station. I do 
not know how it all started. One 
minute we were crushed miserably 
in the trucks, the next we had all 
dashed out madly in an endeavour 
to stand under the delicious, cool 
water-hydrant. Within seconds, it 
seems now, we had all stripped and 
made this mad scramble. I cannot 
understand why the Japs did not 
fire on us: we were soon to learn 
that they held our lives very cheaply. 
Perhaps we took them so completely 
by surprise. I do remember that 
they were stamping and screaming 
and threatening in their barbaric 
tongue to a frenzied naked mob of 
four or five thousand milling round 
the hydrants and taps, or scamper- 
ing up and down the lines and 


station looking for more. I remember 
a passenger-train drawing in beside 
us. We were laughing and shouting 
like children who had suddenly 
found a pond. We soaked, splashed 
ourselves and one another until we 
were dragged away by others who 
had not yet bathed. The train 
seemed full of beautiful Chinese 
princesses who all covered their 
faces with their hands. I am sure 
that, for the moment, none of us 
cared. But I am just as sure that 
most of the girls were peeking 
through their fingers. The Chinese 
have a wonderful sense of humour. 
That day, too, I think they would 
have had a sense of the incongruous. 
For here, dancing madly before 
them, in the ritual of the bath, 
was the naked edition of all that 
had once stood for THE TUAN. 

I remember, too, crossing the 
border into Siam. It was com- 
pletely under Japanese domination, 
but persisted in its beautiful illusion 
of freedom. Yet, a lovely people; 
I felt I was in some sort of oriental 
Ruritania. Everybody wore bright, 
gaudy uniforms almost completely 
enveloped in gold braid, and no 
boots. Siam will always conjure 
up a picture of millions of miles 
of yellow-braided robes and bare 
feet. Even the soldiers, correct 
down to the ankles in green puttees, 
did not encase their feet in ammuni- 
tion boots, the keels of which are 
laid down for the British Army by 
John Brown and Sons. 

At Bangkok we were transferred 
to another train, this time with open 
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bogeys, and spent some thirty-six 
hours on a railway we soon dis- 
covered was our very own. (A few 
months ago I received my share 
of the payment—a little more than 
sixty pounds sterling.) We were 
spilled out, ejected, at some remote 
place called Bangpong. I love 
Siamese names because they seem 
so unreal, and even at Bangpong 
nothing had yet taken on a relation- 
ship to any sort of life that I had 
known or imagined. In my usual 
clever way I had already come to 
some conclusions. One was that 
Siam was not subject to monsoons 
or even rain in any appreciable 
quantity. My method of deduction 
was simple. I had noticed that the 
dwelling-places of the people were 
bamboo, fragile-looking affairs. Liv- 
ing seemed an ultra-communal busi- 
ness because, in all the huts I saw, 
there was only one room—if a 
ramshackle thing of three near- 
transparent sides on which stray 
bundles of thatch have landed can 
be called a room. 

My deductions were sadly adrift. 
In Bangpong the weather was of 
the sort we used to order as children : 
bright sun all day, torrential down- 
pours all night. It will never cease 
to amaze me that, out of the Pas- 
schendaele-like muddy chaos that 
was Bangpong, order, of a sort, 
eventually prevailed. To me it 
was an appalling messy mass of 
men and mud seeming to have no 
object in life whatsoever. Japs 
were still not particularly plentiful. 
We did not seem to be guarded 

D2 


and were scattered about over a 
wide plain that was also dotted with 
stunted, sparse scrub. It was often 
difficult to tell the difference between 
bush and prisoner. 

For the duration of our stay 
(doubtless while the Jap was getting 
things organised) our routine was 
anything if not casual. The Jap 
issued rice in bulk and expected us 
to cook it. He expected right, we 
did. There were no tents, huts, 
shelters. Most of us ended up, I 
think, more or less in the spot at 
which we had arrived after detrain- 
ing and someone had said, “ This 
is it—we're here.” I cannot re- 
member any sort of reveille or 
lights-out. At about IO P.M. we 
just flopped out, cowboy fashion 
and, if we were fortunate, went to 
sleep. Approximately at 8 A.M. we 
seemed to wake up and get up. 
The Japs had introduced their own 
method of time, so that 8 A.M. in 
Tokyo was also 8 A.M. in Bangpong. 
In Bangpong, eight o’clock was 
about dawn. 

Two miles away from us ran a 
wide sluggish river, the name of 
which I have forgotten, but from 
eight onwards the path leading to 
it was a continual busy throng of 
ambling, rather happy, prisoners. 
We went there for our wash, we 
went there to do laundry(?), we 
went there to swim—we just went 
there. The whole route was lined 
with Siamese vendors of both sexes 
selling fruit, eggs, a local concoction 
of lime-juice, and a much stronger 
concoction called jungle-juice. It is 
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surprising that no story or film has 
so far thought fit to portray this 
scene, one of the most astonishing 
and, to me, ludicrous of the whole 
prisoner-of-warship. For that ten 
days we were virtually free. If we 
were guarded at all, then the sentries 
certainly managed to remain invisible. 

Breakfast over—rice sprinkled with 
brown sugar—we would hurry to the 
river. The two-mile journey could 
take anything up to two hours 
dependent on capital or the where- 
withal to procure capital. Khaki- 
drill shorts were fetching fabulously 
enormous prices and, with the pro- 
portionate increasing scarcity, prices 
were rising. In a few days no one 
possessed a scrap of ‘civilised’ 
clothing. We made our trips to 
the river in the thin loin-cloths that 
Japanese use for underpants : fendushi. 
En route we would peck at the 
various stalls rather like Cockneys 
along the prom at Brighton with 
their cockles and mussels, except 
that our dishes were fly-bitten banana 
fritters, or rice and coconut pasties. 
We swam and lounged on the 
river-bank all day and flirted with 
local belles. Japanese soldiers came 
to the river to swim, but neither 
spoke to us nor interfered. A few 
miles up-country our comrades were 
dying by the thousand from mal- 
nutrition and torture. But this we 
did not know—yet. 

To the best of my knowledge no 
one attempted to escape. The Jap 
obviously did not expect us to, 
and I cannot remember that, during 
those ten days, it was ever mentioned, 


or that it occurred to any of us. In 
retrospect the period represents an 
almost unbelievable interlude in 
which we seemed to feel it our duty 
to eat as much nutritious food as 
we could lay our hands on: eggs 
and fruit. And, from our sales of 
uniform, we most certainly had the 
money. The Jap held this episode 
over our heads for the remainder of 
the imprisonment and never issued 
us with another stitch. 

All things, good, bad, indifferent, 
come to an end. During the after- 
noon of the tenth day a captain of 
the R.A.S.C., whose name I have 
forgotten, and whose only claim to 
a part of my memory at all is that, 
some weeks later, he refused to 
believe that Shakespeare did not 
write ‘A Tale of Two Cities, 
informed me that he was now my 
O.C., that I was his Number Two, 
and that a party of us was moving 
off up-country the following morning. 


During the next six months we 
really saw the Jap at his worst, 
and I am quite prepared to believe 
that for every sleeper we laid we 
lost a life. But, to me, the whole 
thing was impersonal. I was but 
an infinitesimal part of a whole, 
and perhaps that, too, is why the 
memories of the misery, the hard- 
ships and the incessant death, tend 
to dim. Funerals, usually en masse, 
became such a part of daily routine 
that one can seldom remember any 
particular one of them. It is there- 
fore the unusual, the humorous, that 
remains in the mind. 
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So it is that I remember our 
leaving that railway. Our emotions 
could not have been mixed with 
any sort of relief, for we did not 
know where we were going. All I 
knew was that my O.C. called me to 
him one evening and told me that 
I was being posted to an unknown 
destination in command of an un- 
known number of men. Some thirty 
of these men would leave with me 
the following day. The remainder 
would be picked up at various 
camps on the way down the line. 
And so, like the British hunger 
marchers of the ’thirties (but more 
hungry) I set out, under a Jap 
corporal and three Korean guards, 
with my little band of fendushi-clad 
warriors. 

We must have looked an amazing 
sight. The corporal, in jackboots 
and a clanking sword, strutted in 
front: the Koreans behind. Between 
them, like thin, naked gypsies, carry- 
ing a few beloved possessions bundled 
in ragged blankets, marched the 
representatives of all branches of 
the services, including Australian, 
Javanese and Americans. And we 
did march. We swung along, our 
bare feet pounding the dried-mud 
Tuts, singing the songs that had 
assisted our marching on the plains 
of India, the North-West Frontier, 
or the Western Desert. I am sure 
the Koreans thought we were mad, 
but it was a madness they could 
tolerate. At least it made us move. 
Ribald songs we sang: wet-canteen 
songs that have echoed down the 
ranks since Kipling and before. 


And we parodied them so that 
they were sagas of buck-teethed, 
slant-eyed Japs—and the Japs and 
Koreans, in their ignorance, just 
laughed and laughed. 

The length of each day’s march 
depended on the distance between 
camps on the railway. And at each 
camp we picked up an additional 
party with attendant Koreans so 
that we grew like a snowball. 

It is the end of one such march 
that I remember. It so happens 
that it was the penultimate, but we 
did not know that at the time. 
Marching on my right was a little 
Cockney whom I had collected at 
one of the camps: a chirpy, gay 
little fellow who managed to joke and 
sing despite the fact that his legs were 
a mass of painful, ugly ulcers. We 
must have marched about fifteen 
miles that day I think. I had 
taught the men—all races—my Regi- 
mental March-Past, ‘ The Lincoln- 
shire Poacher,’ and we always made a 
habit of singing it when we were 
ending a day’s march. 

As we entered the gates of the 
bamboo fence of our destination 
and passed the guard-room (a frail 
bamboo hut), a particularly ugly 
Jap leered through the aperture at 
us. His yellow fangs seemed more 
projected even than normal, and his 
slitted eyes peered malevolently at 
us through panes of spectacle-glass 
as thick as the Crystal Palace. 

“Cor blimey!” ejaculated ‘ Nobby,’ 
my Cockney comrade. “Wot a ugly- 
looking bastard. Wot a time ’é 
could ’ave wiv one of us all on our 
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own. Wot’s the bettin’ ’e still picks 
legs off flies ! ” 

We marched through until told 
to stop and yasmi (rest). Immedi- 
ately we just flopped to the ground 
and Nobby said, “Cor, my dogs 
ain’t ’alf barkin’.” Most feet did 
more than bark,:lacerated as they 
were with the long marching. 

I was concentrating on the rolling 
of a cigarette, debating whether it 
was worth while making a long one 
or just a short one. At that time I 
was smoking Belisarius, saving my 
‘Everyman’s’ volume of Macaulay’s 
Essays, which was of finer paper. 
I think my worst smoking-period 
about this time was Charteris’s 
*‘ Saint in New York.’ Nobby, who 
did not smoke, said, “‘ Wot couldn’t 
I do to a plate of jellied eels! Wot 
couldn’t I do to just an eel!” 

I completed the rolling and was 
enjoying that long lick at the stiff 
edge of the paper that is half the 
enjoyment of the home-made 
cigarette. I think I had decided 
on a long one, the full length of 
the page. 

Suddenly, from out of the blue, 
yet as uncomfortably near as the 
voice of a mad ventriloquist, some- 
one spoke to us. The voice held 
the harsh accents of the Bowery— 
at least, the Bowery of my movie 
experience. 

It said, laconically, ‘“‘ Who’s the 
Number One around here ? ” 

I must have been a little slow to 
react. After all, I was half-way 
through my lick, somewhere in the 
middle of the page where, perhaps, 


some centurion was carelessly fling- 
ing a toga virilis about his broad 
shoulders. But I jumped. The 
voice certainly startled me. It did 
not make sense. How could it? 
I am sure that, by now, I knew the 
tones of every one of my own men, 
from the ‘ Any Old Iron’ of Nobby 
to the ‘Will Ye No’ Come Back 
Again ?’ of Angus. 

* Are youse guys deaf?” Oh, 
my God, there it was again, and I 
knew then that I must have died 
somewhere up the line and not 
noticed it. I had gone to one of 
the other worlds—upper or lower— 
and I had a sickly feeling that I 
had been sent to the lower, and it 
was full of Wallace Beerys and 
millions of the Bowery equivalent 
to our own barrow boys, all told 
off to persecute me. 

Nobby had scrambled to his 
aching feet. And when I saw the 
apparition standing beside him I 
scrambled to mine. The ridiculous 
thought flashed through me that 
it was not the voice of a mad ven- 
triloquist so much, but that his 
dummy had got loose. And his 
dummy was a miniature Franken- 
stein. It was our friend of the 
guard-room. I stood to attention 
before him—and there was no future. 

The awful mouth under those 
two gigantic thick lenses opened 
and the words once more came out. 
At least, the proportion of words 
that were left over from coming 
through his nostrils. It was the 
most eerie minute of my life. I 
stared at those projecting teeth with 
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all the hypnotic fascination attributed 
to the rabbit. 

“ Are you the Number One ?” 

I nodded, wishing that I could 
have lied. Of all the millions of 
numbers available, J had to be 
Number One. 

“Then tell your guys to keep 
their lips buttoned. Some of us 
can savvee that fool language.” 
And he was gone. We spent the 
night dreading the possibility that 
this choice morsel of a choice bunch 
might be coming with us. The 
following morning, when we collected 
new members to our party, we all 
searched apprehensively among the 
new escorts, and sighed our relief 
when we knew for certain that he 
was not of them, or us. 

That evening we arrived at Nam- 
pladok, our last camp and the base of 
the railway construction. And there 
I met Matsui Socho for the first time. 

Matsui was his name, Socho 
(sergeant-major) his rank, and when 
I first stood before him he seemed 
to have everything they all had— 
huge clumsy jackboots, long curved 
clanking sword, projecting teeth and 
a baseball cap with a rising sun. 
Something was missing and I did 
not realise what it was until I had 
left him after that first interview. 
He did not wear glasses. 

With my colleague, Jock Shaw 
(the same rank as myself but about 
three weeks junior), I was ordered 
to the Humbu (which seems the 
equivalent of our own Orderly 
Room) and there he stood, glowering. 
He barked “‘ Yasmi.” Jock and I 


looked round for somewhere to 
rest—to sit. He seemed taken 
aback and again barked “ Yasmi.” 
The interpreter with him said, 
** At ease,” and we understood. 

During the long monologue Matsui 
then delivered he never raised his 
voice once, and he completed it 
before it was interpreted. 

“You are both Warrant Officers 
Class One,” he said. ‘“ My name 
is Matsui and I am only a Warrant 
Officer Class Two—a socho. In 
peacetime I would be junior to 
you. But this is not peacetime, and 
I am to be your commandant at 
the place where we are going. I 
am a regular soldier and I believe 
that you, too, are regulars, so that 
you will be able to appreciate that 
I have orders to obey and orders 
to give. Should you give me your 
full co-operation I see no reason 
why we should not be reasonably 
happy. Should you, for any reasons 
of loyalty or patriotism, fail to obey 
or co-operate, then we shall not be 
happy. Do not forget that, as a 
veteran of the China Wars, and as 
a soldier of the Imperial Japanese 
Army, I fail to see the point of 
stupid unco-operation after such an 
ignominious defeat as your own. 
The time for your patriotism and 
loyalty should have been before, 
and, in Nippon eyes, there should 
have been no ‘after.’ That’s as it 
may be. The point is that from 
now on I am your number one. 
Whether or not I become a good 
number one rests entirely with you 
—both of you. Dismiss.” 
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Our unknown destination turned 
out to be Chiengmai, the ancient 
capital of Siam, at the extreme 
northern end of the original railway. 
To this day I have never discovered 
for what actual reason we were 
sent. During the two years up 
there we changed our minds daily, 
and the Japs changed theirs weekly. 
At times we thought we were 
building a road over the range of 
nearby mountains which we pre- 
sumed separated us from Burma. 
A higher, seemingly impassable range 
to our right probably curtained us 
from Indo-China. Somewhere to 
the north—and we would wave an 
arm in a sweeping half-circle— 
was the vagueness of what we 
fondly thought was Hunan. And 
that was as far as our pooled geo- 
graphical knowledge would take us. 

In addition to Matsui Socho 
there were some twenty Koreans, 
none of whom was a day over 
twenty. It was to these Koreans 
that most of the duties pertaining 
to us fell. Roll-call was at 8 A.M., 
simultaneously with reveille. Some- 
one would shout, we would all rush 
out to the parade-ground, where, 
while waiting for the duty Korean, 
I would take the parade in English, 
and prime the less erudite in Japanese 
counting. Then the Korean would 
stamp on to his lovely little dais, 
still half-asleep, click the heels of 
boots too large, and grunt. I 
would be standing to the right of 
my fendushi-clad, bare-headed body 
of Allied manhood. I would stiffen, 
shout, “ Kioskit!” and we would 


all come to attention. Then, with 
a pretty little Prussian bow, I 
would bring my hand up to a sort 
of American salute and _ shout, 
“ Bango!” My men would then 
number in what they, and I, hoped 
was Japanese. I would then give 
a detailed parade statement that 
usually must have sounded all right 
to the Korean. He would grunt, 
bow, salute, stalk off. We would 
dismiss to our boiled rice. (I explain 
this roll-call parade in detail because 
of its importance on the morning 
that I had to inform the duty 
Korean that five of our men had 
escaped.) 

After breakfast I would report to 
Matsui to be given the day’s orders, 
and our conversation eventually 
developed into an English-Jap affair 
entirely our own. This, too, was 
very different from the peculiar 
English adopted by the Koreans, 
who seemed quick to pick up our 
language, especially phrases such 
as Takabayashi’s classic, “‘ Not in 
one ear out of other—in one ear 
stop, bang quick.” 

It was in these morning sessions 
that I began to realise that Matsui 
was not the sort of Jap to which 
we had been accustomed. He had 
had a grammar-school education and 
had learned a certain amount of 
English, and now wished to improve 
it. The important thing I found 
out, however, was that he possessed 
that extremely rare quality, a 
sense of humour. But his was a 
peculiar position, and this took long 
to discover, and much longer to 
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understand. Although he was the 
commandant and he was Japanese 
while his subordinates were Korean, 
the latter possessed, and wielded, 
an entirely disproportionate power. 
Should any of the more vicious 
Koreans beat one of us, it appeared 
to me that Matsui, much as he 
would have liked, could not interfere 
on our behalf. After we had been 
up there with him for some months 
I felt that, although he was the 
supremo, the Koreans held the 
power to inform on him if he 
seemed to act too sympathetically 
towards us. Within the bounds of 
the Imperial Army’s own peculiar 
code of rules he exercised an iron 
rigidity of discipline, and I never 
once saw him smile or relax with 
Koreans. But between them and 
us he never lifted a finger. 

One morning, after the distribu- 
tion of the work had been detailed, 
Matsui said, “ Wildo, English like 
Christmas very much, yes?” I 
nodded, puzzled. It was September. 

“Why not all men give you ten 
cents every pay-day—you give me— 
I keep, eh ?” 

I tried to work this out, immedi- 
ately suspicious. We were paid 
ten cents a day (I got fifteen for 
being commandant) and were paid 
every tenth day, which was ‘ Yasmi.’ 
After much explaining I gathered 
he was suggesting that I should 
collect ten cents from each of my men 
and that he would put it away for 
Christmas. Wonderful as the idea 
sounded, for the life of me I could not 
see what we would spend it on. At 


the time the whole of our wealth went 
on tobacco and fruit, which I bought 
daily at the gates and under Korean 
supervision, having collected the 
money and the orders from the 
men the night before. Tobacco 
was the most important. A tobacco- 
less camp was an uneasy one, and 
I had enough on my plate with the 
daily beatings from Koreans without 
fights between ourselves. 

At first the men did not like the 
idea, they too being suspicious 
of any Japanese motive. After two 
or three more pay-days, however, 
it was put to the vote, and I told 
Matsui that we were taking his 
suggestion. 

A week before Christmas Matsui 
ambled over to me one ‘ Yasmi- 
day’ morning. Unless he were 
going out to Chiengmai on some 
official duty he never wore full 
uniform or went about armed in 
any way. An old shirt, shorts, 
sandals. 

“ Wildo,” he smiled at me, “I 
am going away for two, maybe 
three, days. Takabayashi will be 
in charge. Behave.” And he 
scuffed through the gates out into 
the Siamese forest. At this par- 
ticular period we were housed in 
the ruins of a Buddhist temple. 
Matsui had given Jock and me the 
honour of living in the old cattle- 
barn. To say that the temple was 
disused would be misleading; for 
Buddhist monks, wrapped in their 
dark- yellow robes, continued to 
come and go daily. No one knew 
why, the Japs did not seem to care, 
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and, eventually, neither did we. 
They would give us sad, slow 
smiles but never speak—just slither 
along silently and disappear into 
the smaller temple in the corner of 
the compound, possibly to meditate 
and ponder on the amazing things, 
Eastern and Western, going on 
round them. 

During Matsui’s absence ‘ Taki’ 
did not behave as badly as we had 
expected. He was a temperamental 
little boy of about nineteen with a 
reasonably kind heart, a natural fear 
of the Japs, and too much power. 
We were never sure how to take 
him, either. But funnily enough, 
he too had a sense of humour. One 
day when we had been felling 
timber, those huge teak-trees which 
we were sometimes made to fell 
for the orchids growing at the top, 
he had heard us humming ‘ The 
Lincolnshire Poacher.’ 

“ What is?” he asked. 

I looked up, cupped my ear with 
a palm and went “ Sssh!” 

Puzzled, he frowned and said, 
“* Nanda? What?” 

I said, “ Listen: hear the scrunch- 
ing of those boots ? And that band ? 
‘We are the old Northampton boys 
swingin’ the lead, swingin’ the 
lead... .’ Hear that?” Then in 
an awed stage whisper I said, 
“Theyre coming, the boys—and 
when they get here... .” And I 
made a sign with my forefinger 
across my throat. 

Ever after that we could always 
tell if he was in a good mood; 
for, suddenly, wherever we were 
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working, he would go, “ Wildo— 
sssh! They come. Listen.” And 
he would hum a few bars. “ They 
come. You speak good for me 
when they come ?” 

Being a temperamental boy, and 
not equipped for the power he 
held over the lives and deaths of 
grown men, often made him more 
dangerous than was realised. Once 
his uncontrollable childish temper 
got the upper hand of him it could, 
and did, result in some unspeakably 
atrocious method of beating up, 
torture, even death. And perhaps 
the hardest thing of all to be ex- 
pected to bear was his abject remorse 
and contrition afterwards. 

Two or three days before Christ- 
mas Matsui staggered into camp. 
Across his back and shoulders he 
carried a large sack. I was standing 
by the entrance to our barn and he 
struggled up to me and with a jerk 
of the shoulders threw his load to 
the ground. 

“English like sugar?” he mut- 
tered. Sugar was as rare as and 
more valuable than gold. Several 
times in the next two days he dis- 
appeared to reappear similarly loaded. 
Twice he came in with a huge pig 
straddled grotesquely round him. 
I never knew where he got the 
things and I am sure I shall never 
fully understand why. 

When I asked him how much all 
this cost, assuming that it was to 
be met from the Christmas Fund, 
he grinned and said, “ Presento. 
Me give English presento.” With 
the money he and I went to Chengmai 
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in a truck and he took me on an 
orgy of buying. It was on this 
trip that I learned the wonders of 
Chinese character-writing as opposed 
to our own alphabet. Matsui and 
I would walk into a Chinese shop 
and he would ask me what I wanted. 
As a matter of fact I think I had 
prepared a shopping-list—flour, more 
sugar, peanuts and peanut coffee— 
a host of the things I thought may 
have been available. Matsui would 
write them down in Japanese and 
with a series of grunts show his 
list to the shopkeeper. There would 
follow a ten-minute conversation of 
Jap grunts and Chinese grunts, 
with occasional English exclamations 
from myself. But, if the thing was 
in stock, then we invariably got it. 

More in hope than in faith I had 
included whisky on my list—the 
‘whisky’ being one or other of 
the local potent rice-wines. We 
got that too. 

That Christmas Day was a 
Christmas Day indeed. Many of 
my men were in outstations up and 
down the mountain road. Matsui 
had promised that, for the day 
proper, every one of them would 
be in camp. He kept his promise, 
and I am sure it must have been a 
difficult one to Keep. 

Our cooks spent the whole night 
in the bamboo cookhouse disguising 
the staple diet of rice. The astound- 
ing delightful cookies and pasties 
they created would have confounded 
the ingenuity of Philip Harben, I 
am sure. Our dinner consisted of 
pork, duck, rice (boiled and fried) 


with sweet potato. Something that 
looked like Christmas pudding, still 
of rice, followed. And at tea-time, 
by the same precepts, something 
tliat looked like cake was set before 
us. My cook corporal was a man 
called Kernahan, whose job in 
civilian life, ironically enough, was 
slaughterer. 

As darkness fell on the Buddhist 
temple that evening, I began to 
issue the ‘whisky.’ We drank it 
and allowed it to course through 
our veins to warm us with its 
beautiful illusion. We lit our home- 
made oil-lamps and in the flickering 
shadows we sat in a Buddhist stable 
dressed only, in thin dirty fendushis. 
We sang nostalgic songs and carols. 
And we got merry and sang ribald 
songs, as soldiers will. 

During the merriment Nobby 
suddenly looked up and said, “ Oy, 
sergeant - major, wot abaht the 
guvnor?” I was glad it came from 
the men. All evening I had wanted 
to be able to go over to invite him, 
and I feel that it is wonderful 
that he did not come without that 
invitation. 

He sat with us, cross-legged and, 
as his own beloved Saki warmed 
him, he too sang. Soft little lullabies 
in Japanese. As he sang he would 
rock to and fro on his heels. Then, 
at the end of a song his face would 
light up with a smile and he would 
say, “You, Nobby,” or “ You, 
Geordie,” or Paddy or Jock—‘“ You 
sing—home song. Sing a home 
song.” And to the tune and verse 
we sang of Black and Tans, of 
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Kevin Barry, of Blaydon Races, hogs 
in Hampshire, cider in Somerset, 
Gunga Dins of whom Kipling had 
never heard; oh, all, all the songs 
that go to make up a bunch of men 
at Christmas. And Dutch songs and 
Javanese songs, and airs to which 
everyone contributed, or la-la’d the 
chorus. 

The Japanese, like the Scots, 
celebrate New Year. Matsui did 
not pull strings for any of the men 
to come in from the detachments, 
but it was a holiday in all camps 
in my part of the world. During 
the evening he surprised us by 
sending over many more bottles of 
‘ whisky ’ which he had bought with 
our Christmas Fund and kept in 
reserve. It was a wonderful surprise 
for the men. Jock, all the senior 
N.C.O.s and myself had been 
invited to his quarters where we 
dined, waited on by Koreans, and 
drank the favourite Japanese drink 
—saki. We drank it as he liked it, 
with just the touch of boiling water, 
and one Korean was stationed for 
the whole evening by a huge pot 
of water over a charcoal fire to keep 
it at the correct temperature. 

I suppose the wonderful thing 
about Matsui was that he was 
human. This I will always say— 
he was kind. As kind-hearted as 
circumstances would permit, perhaps 
a little more so. I do not wish to 


infer that he could not be hard. 
By European standards he was 
hard. By British Army standards 
too, his discipline was often harsh, 
cruel, but never unjust. 


He was 
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responsible for some extremely cruel 
behaviour. And, like all human 
beings, he had his likes and dislikes, 
He seemed to prefer the British 
soldier to any other of the Allies. 
And, regular that he was, he pre- 
ferred the regular, the ‘ old soldier,’ 
to the conscript. There was much 
he did not understand. He thought 
our habit of giving nicknames rather 
childish, and during the whole of 
his tour with us could not bring 
himself to condone the ‘ slackness,’ 
the undiscipline of my allowing the 
men to call me by my Christian 
name. Had I wanted to, I am sure 
I could not have explained to him 
the vast difference in our own 
standards of discipline—that is, pre- 
prisoner and prisoner-standards. The 
thankless task of being the senior 
rank in a Jap P.o.W. camp can 
never be fully appreciated by anyone 
who has not experienced it. Even 
under a good commandant like 
Matsui. At best one is only a 
buffer between Jap and men. At 
worst one is often considered to 
be—just an extra Jap. Even under 
Matsui, few days went by without 
some sort of ‘incident,’ without 
one or more of my men being 
beaten up by a Korean. This 
simply meant that I had to be 
involved. Someone would come 
running to say so-and-so was being 
beaten or kicked. I would go 
along to intervene and—that was 
my lot. 

A number of men will go to 
their deaths hating Matsui Socho. 
I only portray him as I saw him, 
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as most of us saw him, for most 
of the time. Often I saw him at 
his worst. On one occasion one 
of our corporals had been suspected 
of stealing cigarettes from a Jap 
ration-lorry. This was always 
considered, by all of us, a com- 
mendable sort of action. It was 
stealing from the enemy—remotely 
sabotage—and the cigarettes were 
good. 

Matsui sent for Jock and me. 
He told us who it was. We denied 
it. He instituted an immediate 
search, and the fool had not even 
hidden the things. Matsui ordered 
Jock and me to dig two large holes 
about four feet in diameter, seven 
deep. The three of us spent a 
week in them, the corporal in one, 
Jock and I in the other. Our diet 
was rice and water three times daily, 
lowered down to us by a Korean. 
We froze by night: we boiled under 
a merciless sun by day. The real 
torture of the affair, however, was 
in the simple fact that we did not 
know for how long we were to be 
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there. Perhaps to die—we did 
not know. 


The corporal never forgave Matsui. 
But what I have to remember is that 
Matsui would have done exactly 
the same to a Korean or Japanese 
soldier for the same offence. Further, 
he considered the crime a personal 
affront to him, a base expression of 
our ingratitude to his kind treatment 
of us. 

The years have passed. A number 
of books have been written, many 
films made, and the accent is always 
on hate. Apart from Matsui there 
were things done for which I could 
have settled into a lifetime of hating, 
but I am learning that it is an 
emotion I am now better without. 

I hated every Jap against whom 
I gave evidence in Bangkok after it 
was all over, but I would be inhuman 
if I could not hope that the emotional 
aftermath of that colossal catastrophe 
did not slip quietly past that homely, 
unassuming little socho of the 
Mikado’s Imperial Army, Matsui, 


(To be concluded) 
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REVERIE IN A 


BY JOHN D. 


THB church clock struck three. I 
did not know then that the church 
had only been built comparatively 
recently, or that its erection had 
been attended by considerable acri- 
mony engendered by the parsimony 
of those erecting it. So I basked 
in the shadow of its supposed 
antiquity. The sun, from a summer 
sky, flooded down into every corner 
of the small square. A cat walked 
sedately from the larger of the two 
hotels, which, with some shops, 
made up two sides of the square, 
across the road and into the church- 
yard. On the third side, Anne, in 
the grocer’s next to the churchyard, 
ordered the groceries and talked 
with the grocer, in that place a 
long and leisurely process. There 
was no sound save the cry of an 
occasional gull overhead. 

Beside me, on the churchyard 
railings, a board said ‘ Badger’s 
Green.’ This announcement turned 
my lazy thoughts to cricket. For 
all I know to the contrary, it may 
not be unusual for a spastic to show 
an absorbing interest in football, 
cricket and tennis; be that as it 
may, my own interest springs, I 
think, from my respect for the 
athletes’ physical co-ordination, a 
co-ordination which most spastics 
so conspicuously lack. 

At this time I was seeing no 
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cricket. Thus, for me, the jour- 
nalistic periods of Mr Neville Cardus, 
which flow as easily as the strokes 
he describes ought to flow, had been 
my only link with the game which, 
above all others, I love. But to 
read the details of these battles of 
long ago, or even of yesterday, 
though better than no bread, is 
seldom even half a loaf. 

While Anne’s interminable inter- 
view in the grocer’s proceeded, 
‘ Badger’s Green’ beside me turned 
my wandering thoughts back to my 
own schooldays and to the birth of 
my interest in cricket. 

In those days, now so far off, I 
lived, though at school at the 
Rectory, in an endless Suffolk 
summer, where it was always after- 
noon. My Reverend Headmaster, 
in the intervals of conducting the 
services of his Church (in parenthesis 
let us note that if summer seemed 
endless so did those services) drilled 
and disciplined his Eleven with the 
selfless devotion which is said to 
have been displayed by the old- 
time Novice Master as he strove 
to equip his young monks for their 
sacred calling. Seeing my interest, 
this dedicated man, whose Blue 
had been sacrificed to his vocation, 
taught me, side by side with much 
else, how cricket should be played. 
I learnt in company with a future 
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member of the Kent Eleven and 
others whom the Church did not 
allow to play regularly, though their 
names are to be found in the score- 
books of the East Anglian Minor 
Counties between the wars by 
those who have the time or the 
curiosity to look them up. The 
cardinal rules we were made to 
learn were : the bat must be straight ; 
the arm must be high; the hit (I 
mean HIT) to square-leg, W. G. 
Grace’s ‘ bread and butter,’ must be 
shunned like the plague. Length, 
length and, again, length. And so 
on and so on, ad infinitum. I am 
ready to swear that to Old John 
a bad stroke or a bad ball was 
worse (almost) than a false quantity 
or a bad translation; for he loved 
Latin verses and Cicero as much 
as he loved cricket. He was known 
to walk in agitation from one end 
of the ground to the other, mutter- 
ing to himself, evidently in con- 
siderable anguish of mind, while 
one of his most promising batsmen 
played an innings unworthy of him- 
self and of his mentor. Much of 
what he was paid to teach me I 
have, to my shame, forgotten. I 
hope it would please him if he 
could know that one seed which 
he planted unbidden in my mind 
has borne so sturdy a crop. 

In due course, alas, I had to 
leave this Country House atmosphere, 
this ‘ sweet Suffolk air,’ for a much 
sterner school, for a climate which 
was, it seemed, always wet. Either, 
that is, it had just been raining or 
it was just about to begin to rain; 
and, on Saturdays, it seemed always 


to be ten minutes from ‘stumps’ 
and the last man going to the wicket. 

On other weekdays it was different. 
Then indeed it was all ‘ H’ease and 
H’elegance.’ All was leisure and, 
in the field, more often than not, 
laziness. Those were the matches 
in which, often before their careers 
had begun, but sometimes both 
after and during their careers, the 
County players appeared, among 
them F. E. Greenwood (after those 
days Captain of Yorkshire), Leonard 
Green ( sometime Captain of Lanca- 
shire) and an, as yet, ‘ unparlia- 
mentary’ P. T. Eckersley (soon to 
be Captain of Lancashire). All 
relaxing in the sun, when there was 
any, and then, as the spirit moved 
them, playing strokes of a technical 
efficiency or of a sudden and sadly 
evanescent beauty, never surpassed 
by any players subsequently, if my 
memory serves me right. 

Here, too, I saw Fred Root of 
Worcester, before his honours lay 
thick upon him, bowl all one summer 
afternoon for the M.C.C. against the 
‘Gentlemen,’ the local equivalents 
of the Free Foresters or the Quid- 
nuncs. Their matches, all played 
in mid-week, often lasted, or were 
supposed to last, two days. And 
here one afternoon, all unaware, I 
saw R. N. Douglas, then the Head- 
master of a neighbouring Public 
School, bat against the local Grammar 
School. The runs he made I have 
forgotten, but the impression of 
grace and of mastery over what, I 
fear, must have been some indifferent 
school bowling, remains with me. 

In those days, strange social taboos 









were sometimes in evidence. For 
instance, the members of the Satur- 
day afternoon Yorkshire Council 
team rarely, if ever, played for the 
‘ Gentlemen’ though, exceptionally, 
Alf, the local Pro, assisted at these 


mid-week ‘Picnics.’ He was the 
possessor of a graceful and beauti- 
fully executed sweep to leg, and 
this stroke, from a motive of prudence 
if no other, was reserved strictly for 
weekdays—never, by any chance, to 
be seen on Saturdays. Apart from 
this notable exception, I can recall 
only isolated occasions, such as, for 
example, when a twelfth man would 
be called for. Then, if there hap- 
pened to be any present, a member 
of the Council Eleven would take 
the field in blue serge suit and 
braces, small change a-jingle in his 
pocket. The coins, on at least one 
occasion, as I recall, scattered in a 
shining trail behind the owner as he 
sprinted round the boundary. 

Often, in mid-week, one of the 
umpires would be Stephen Doughty, 
then an old man: he who, so the 
wiseacres had it, was the discoverer 
of Herbert Sutcliffe. Then there 
appeared one Saturday, among our 
opponents, a ‘ vurry promisin’ young 
lad,’ who later turned into Maurice 
Leyland. Maurice Leyland I saw 
for the last time one August Bank 
Holiday before the war, at Old 
Trafford, when the attendance record 
was broken and I sat the live-long 
day on a minute camp-stool, appear- 
ing next day, dimly discernible, in 
a photograph of the crowd in a 
national newspaper. 

I saw little of the play in this 
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match; P. A. Gibbs’s sweat-band 
and glasses excepted. I remember 
Hedley Verity’s run to the wicket 
and also, very vividly, Norman 
Oldfield in pursuit of the ball, 
running full-tilt to the boundary 
line, to be confronted in the last few 
yards by a small child. Giving 
up his chase, Oldfield, unable to 
stop himself, picked up the child 
and careered with him (or her) 
over the line. Towards evening, 
however, the crowd thinned, and 
Leyland was revealed exchanging 
pleasantries with the spectators at 
long leg: an ample figure who 
contrived to keep all around him 
in good humour during otherwise 
tense proceedings. 

Arthur Sellars was another who, 
his County days over, made in- 
frequent appearances for the ‘ Gentle- 
men.’ His son, Bryan, I lately saw 
in an Exhibition, God help us 
(since it took place on a Sunday 
perhaps I may be pardoned the 
expression), held on the ground of 
our present club. Of Godfrey 
Sellars, his brother, a pleasant bats- 
man long ago, I can get no tidings, 
good or ill. 

In spite of my disability, I was 
accepted on equal terms by the 
youth of our Street (I mean Street 
and not Road or Avenue, nor yet 
Crescent or even Boulevard) though 
I was somewhat older than the 
majority of the others. We banded 
ourselves, they and I, girls as well 
as boys, into a cricket team. I do 
not say Eleven advisedly, since only 
rarely did we boast as many. This 
team went by the unlikely name of 
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Wood being nearby. Our usual 
pitch was the middle of the street, 
though this was dangerous; for a 
ball hit to the boundary was apt to 
travel across the main road which 
passed the bottom of our street, 
and heedless fieldsmen were liable 
not only to imminent danger to 
life and limb from passing traffic 
but also to parental prohibition. 
Later we used a strip of concrete 
on a disused army camp, and later 
still, as we gained status, the Recrea- 
tion Ground and its grass. I cannot 
now remember whether we won 
many matches. I do remember 
that we played a good many, usually 
against the same opponents. Our 
star batsman, on holiday from Batley, 
where, we were given to understand, 
they knew how to play cricket, 
though a good bat was not sound. 
He had an infuriating habit, too, of 
batting in his mackintosh. This he 
did to show his contempt for the 
opposition or for us or for all of 
us put together. I was never quite 
sure which of these alternatives was 
the right one. In any case, this 
grievous habit was a bitter dis- 
appointment to his less aspiring 
team-mates and hero-worshippers, 
since it reduced his stroke-making 
to a minimum; and, in the end, 
we never knew whether he was as 
good a bat as he said he was. Then 
again, his efforts to hit the ball 
out of the Recreation Ground as 
soon as he arrived at the wicket 
would cause the wretched garment 
aforesaid to billow out behind him. 
The pull exerted by this ‘sail’ 


invariably caused him to tumble 
involuntarily upon the stumps, 
whence he would retire, coat still 
flapping, voluble with self-justifica- 
tion and excuse. It is, perhaps, 
strange that we others felt only 
sadness and a sense of deprivation, 
bereft of what might have been if 
our star had come off. 

Not long ago, I heard, by chance, 
that our best bowler was dead. 
Lithe and graceful, she would bowl 
all day, in the street, against a wall, 
anywhere. Perhaps we may be per- 
mitted to hope that, in the Elysian 
Fields, she is bowling yet. Dear 
Margaret. 

The happy memory of Margaret 
has reminded me of the schoolgirl 
cricket I sometimes used to watch 
after a hazardous journey over the 
stone wall at one end of the ground. 
Here the ‘ big’ girls used to play, 
among them the younger daughter 
of Hubble, the Kent wicket-keeper. 
In one memorable match I recall a 
girl, Betty Winder by name, put 
the ball through two of the dormitory 
windows. 

I have been lucky in that, although 
I did not go to a Public School, 
having been what is euphemistically 
known as privately educated, some 
of my cousins did. They were 
Metropolitan Cousins to me as I 
was a Country Cousin to them. I 
was indeed the cousin from remote 
parts, one for whom, when we paid 
them a visit from ‘ up North’ they 
were excused games, a circumstance 
which, neither of them being games 
players, afforded them much gratifi- 
cation. However, the fact that they 
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did attend this place enabled me, 
when we moved south, to spend as 
much time as I had a mind to on 
the First Eleven cricket-ground, 
amid an embarrassment of riches, 
from the bowling of C. S. Marriott 
to the wicket-keeping of the Reverend 
F. H. Gillingham. Perhaps the 
person who gave me the greatest 
pleasure was D. R. Wilcox. Peace 
be to his shade. Then the smallest 
member of the First Eleven, this 
little boy (as I write this I feel like 
one guilty of lese-majesty—on the 
cricket-field, I am sure, he was never 
‘this little boy’) scampered between 
the wickets or in the field, looking 
for all the world like Ariel in flannels. 

The First Eleven ground was to 
me at that time, and it has so 
remained, a unique sight, with the 
Match in the middle surrounded 
on all sides by what seemed to be 
an infinite number of House matches. 
I remember when the ball from a 
House match in the region of long 
stop rolled straight to the First 
Eleven wicket through the feet of 
A. M. Castle, who was keeping 
wicket for the Free Foresters, and 
knocked off the bails, to his un- 
bounded astonishment and indigna- 
tion. I treasure, too, the sight of 
Lord Curzon, now Earl Howe, 
fielding for the Lords and Commons 
in a hat such as is normally worn 
by American sailors; the whole 
pervaded, impregnated I almost said, 
by the sound of Mr A. W. P. Gay- 
ford’s organ-playing coming out from 
the College windows as the shadows 
of the fieldsmen grew longer and 
longer on the grass. 
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County cricket, by which I mean 
the County Competition, has never 
played a great part in my cricket- 
watching. I hope I may be allowed 
to call it here ‘informed’ cricket- 
watching, if only to dissociate 
myself from the ignorance of the 
finer points of the game which is 
nowadays commonly displayed by 
the soi-disant pundits who frequent, 
not to say infest, many of our club 
pavilions. But to return once more 
to the County Competition ; it has 
never, as I said, formed any very 
considerable part of my watching- 
brief, if I may put it so. I have 
seen some Counties playing each 
other ; others I have never seen and 
now never shall. I have seen 
Festival cricket, both Ancient and 
Modern. In this day and age the 
tendency seems to be, in this kind 
of game, to pander to the lowest 
common denominator among the 
spectators. I once overheard an 
old man, sitting in the sun one day, 
before the war, on our village ground, 
observe ruminatively: “This ’ere 
modern cricket is n’owt but sluggin’ 
[sic] ; slug, slug, slug all the while.” 
How right he is today! One wonders 
whether, since we needs must love 
the highest when we see it, the 
organisers of these games may not 
be misguided in their estimate of 
what constitutes an entertaining game 
of cricket. I have seen with approval 
a notable Touring Side, on the eve 
of their return home, beaten by a 
scratch Eleven. I have seen, with 
disapproval, a distinguished Minor 
County’s bowler taken off when 
proving troublesome to some famous 
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overseas batsmen; taken off, I say, 
presumably because the majority of 
those who were present preferred 
to watch these stars despatching 
rubbishy long-hops to all parts of the 
ground and into the road outside, 
which they did with monotonous 
regularity, and which used up their 
brute strength, no demand being 
made upon their intelligence. Sixes 
may be all very well, but they should 
be kept firmly in their place. 

The opportunity to watch Test 
Matches has not come my way but 
once; I was present, at old Traf- 
ford, on the first day of that ill-fated 
Test Match in which not a ball was 
bowled. The rain-clouds rolled 
darkly over the pavilion and all I 
saw plainly was P. G. H. Fender, 
making his way round the ground, 
before we went back home in the 
sunshine. 

Incidents and people I can recall 
in a tumbled flood. I have seen 
Wilfred Rhodes bowl for catches. 
I have heard Mrs Rhodes’s com- 
ments on her husband when we sat 
in front of her in the Members’ 
Pavilion, where we had no business 
tobe. I have caught A. E. R. Gilligan 
bowling a tennis ball at the South 
Africans. (The match was a slow 
draw, the result of no importance.) I 
have suffered with Arthur Mitchell, 
then a Colt, fielding as twelfth man, at 
deep extra cover, as he dropped 
the towering catch which resulted 
from Gilligan’s manceuvre. My ears 
have burnt at the comments, loud, 
indignant and blasphemous, of the 
elderly member standing by me, 
when he realised what was happen- 
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ing. ‘Farce’ was the mildest 
epithet he used. Arthur Mitchell, 
once more, making a century at 
Lords: a century which occupied 
him the entire day and which 
contained, as far as I am able to 
remember, not a single positive stroke 
of any description whatever. I 
have witnessed the courtesies com- 
monly observed on the field of play 
between Lord (Lionel) Tennyson 
and Abe Waddington. I have ob- 
served, with trepidation, George 
Macauley complimenting the bats- 
man, any batsman, upon his luck. 
I have applauded A. P. F. Chapman 
fielding at cover-point or mid-off. 
I have been present when Hobbs 
was making 266, not out. I have 
been present when Hobbs was 
bowled, by George Macauley, for 
a duck. I can still hear, as I write, 
the roar that went up at this event. 
I see again, too, Charlie Macartney, 
‘the Governor General,’ fielding in 
front of the sight-screen: K. S. 
Duleepsinghi, his silk shirt rippling, 
racing round the boundary ; Emmott 
Robinson’s sweater; F. T. Mann 
hitting the ball out of the ground ; 
G. O. Allen and Maurice Tate 
running up to the wicket. I summon 
up, with awe, my first and last 
glimpse of W. R. Hammond, 
majestic, infallible, a ship in full 
sail, From the same match I bring 
to mind a slip catch by Hammond 
which spun him round like a top: 
from another earlier match I like 
to remember an almost equally 
good catch by Roy Kilner, which 
laid him flat on his back. Herbert: 
Sutcliffe was a joy for ever, but 
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especially the last time I saw him. 
He made three, was out L.B.W.; 
yet, I am sure that all of us on the 
ground that day did not fail to 
acknowledge that here was a master. 
I regret failing to recognise any- 
thing very remarkable about Ernest 
Tyldesley’s batting, and finding Sir 
Leonard Hutton boring to watch. I 
salute L. N. Constantine, that master 
of what I may perhaps call the 
easy-difficult technique, to whom 
showmanship came as second nature. 
I saw G. M. Challoner bat, an 
austere and solitary figure surrounded 
by silence. I saw also George Hirst 
and a one-armed David Denton 
umpiring in the same match. 

I watched Strudwick keeping 
wicket, Arthur Dolphin keeping 
wicket, George Duckworth keep- 
ing wicket, George Duckworth in 
a temper. I used to sit beside 
David Hunter, who taught me the 
finer points of wicket-keeping. It 
has often puzzled me why I should 
feel such an overriding interest in 
the technique of wicket-keeping. I 
suppose it is because the wicket- 
keeper is, or rather seems to be, the 
least mobile of the fieldsmen and 
that, therefore, his job is the one I 
could myself most easily undertake. 
Indeed, I have undertaken it, long 
ago, when my physical control was 
much less imperfect than it is now- 
adays and the byes did not matter. 

Before I forget, let me remember 
to have seen Hearne (J. W.) and 
Patsy Hendren open the innings, 
though Hendren’s celebrated ‘ sponge 
cap’ I did not see. Larwood I saw 
bowl one afternoon at Lords with 
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sawdust on the wicket and no 
wicket-keeper to speak of, Lilley 
being injured. By the way, I resent 
and impugn those who call the 
wicket-keeper the stumper; stump- 
ing, or rather the ability to stump, 
while a desirable attribute and an 
integral part of any wicket-keeper’s 
business, is not really, in my estima- 
tion, the most important. 

I have seen no present-day first- 
class cricket ; May, Cowdrey, Evans 
and Trueman are but names to me. 
An unforeseen and tragic event put 
a period to that aspect. Nowadays 
my watching is confined to my own 
very minor Minor County. Together 
with the, in the main, good brand 
of Club cricket served up, Saturday 
by Saturday, by my own club— 
adulterated, more and more, alas, 
by so-called Exhibition matches and 
a bastard kind of cricket, with a 
time limit, known as Knockout. 
Nevertheless, I have reluctantly to 
admit that this kind of cricket can 
and does exert the sort of fascination 
over one that a noxious drug is said 
to exert. To this precious couple 
has lately been added a new horror 
known as Trios. This abortion 
beggars description and must be 
seen to be believed. Its cumulative 
effect upon the onlooker is crushing 
boredom or sleep. 

All of which brings me, in its 
due time, to Village cricket. I have 
been acquainted with Village cricket 
in the South and in the North: 
in Sussex and in Cheshire. There 


is a temptation, perhaps, to say 
that they are very different in 
character. 


On the one hand, gay, 
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carefree and, coming from Sussex, 
silly, deriving, in the long run, 
from the Country House—it may 
be from Arundel Castle itself; on 
the other, a trifle dour and watchful, 
deriving from the White Rose and 
the Red Rose, on whose grounds, 
we are told, cricket is not played 
‘for foon.’ All of this is, to some 
extent, true. 

In the South the game is more 
feudal in character. In the case 
which we are about to consider, 
for instance, the Agent of the Lady 
of the Manor, though by no means 
as fitted to do so as the farmers’ 
sons, Manor servants and expatriate 
Cockneys who formed the nucleus 
of the side, used to put himself 
on week by week, his bright and 
esoteric cap firmly on his head, to 
bowl what I had been taught to 
regard as tosh. In spite of that, 
and a contretemps concerning the 
Vicar which propriety, if not discre- 
tion, forbids me even at this late 
day to recount, all went, for the 
most part, as merry as a marriage 
bell. I have to relate though, that 
the teams from the neighbouring 
towns were considered by some of 
us as regrettably vulgar, while the 
neighbouring village sides were looked 
upon, by all of us, as savages or 
worse. Strangely, I can remember 
nothing of these matches save the 
bright cap aforesaid; the fast 
bowler’s run up to the wicket, all 
a bundle and a whirl; and, oddly, 
a conversation between a chauffeur 
and a member of the team about 
religious intolerance and its effect 
upon their livelihood. Sad to say, 
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there existed here, I think, a certain 
amount of religious intolerance owing, 
no doubt, to the cloistered life led by 
the Lady of the Manor. 

In the North we are a good deal 
more democratic, though most of 
us have never heard of Broadha’- 
penny Down. We do play Friendly 
matches, but with ever-present 
memories of Soccer we prefer to 
play for ‘the Points.’ 

I have been intimately connected 
over a fairly long period of time with 
one of these clubs in an administra- 
tive capacity. In my time we 
played both Friendly and League 
cricket, and I have come regretfully 
to the conclusion that, while it may 
be possible to induce your men to 
play as a side in League matches, 
it is virtually impossible to get 
anything but eleven individuals to 
take part in Friendlies. The attitude 
invariably taken up is ‘It doesn’t 
really matter; it’s only a friendly.’ 
Incidentally, the same attitude ob- 
tains, mutatis mutandis, over Football. 

My mentor, when I became the 
scorer and helped with the secretarial 
work (hitherto, I had scored only 
casually), was a good old man, a 
native of Staffordshire, of Calvinist 
persuasion and idiosyncratic habit. 
Two of his maxims: ‘ Jack, you’m 
got to be gaffer,’ or, ‘ Jack, yo’ got 
to meet weapons wi’ weapons or 
you’m in the mire,’ have guided me 
throughout my ‘official’ dealings 
with my country cricketers. 

This old man’s Calvinistic convic- 
tions and strong ethical sense did 
not, I regret to say, extend to 
cricket; there, indeed, it was ever 
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a case of ‘my country, right or 
wrong. I have seen bats hurled 
from one end of the pavilion to the 
other by angry batsmen whom 
he had given out L.B.W. The 
stringency or not with which he 
interpreted the L.B.W. rule depended 
very largely, I am bound to report, 
upon the state of the game. I have 
heard strong language used, a practice 
which he deprecated and which, if 
he happened to hear it, for he was 
somewhat deaf, he would rebuke in 
the strongest possible terms. Yet 
with all this he combined the kindest 
of hearts, and he taught me much 
that has been of the greatest use to 
me and without which I should 
have been all at sea in what is, 
after all, an atmosphere intrinsically 
foreign to my nature. 

My notion of the game and play 
of cricket is essentially austere: 
to me, the means are of infinitely 
more importance than the end; to 
‘ them,’ so long as the end is achieved, 
the means do not matter a jot. 
‘Their’ heroes are the big hitter, 
the slogger and the fast bowler, 
the Typhoon, the Fearless Freddy. 
My heroes are those who produce 
their strokes properly, those who 
stroke the ball. The late-cut and 
the leg-glide are my favourite strokes. 
Exceptionally, F. T. Mann and 
Arthur Wellard, not forgetting some 
others not half so illustrious, have 
given me lasting pleasure. The 
slow bowler has ever been my 
favourite bowler; if we must have 
names, Wilfred Rhodes and S. J. 
Pegler, the South African. ‘ Their’ 
heroes are today’s heroes, indicated 
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to them, day in day out, by the 
daily paper. Mine are of yesterday, 
remembered, it would seem, only 
by me and other stick-in-the-muds 
like me. You will find people like 
us on almost any County ground 
almost any afternoon in the season, 
sitting in the sun, commenting kindly 
or unkindly upon the play, but above 
all, remembering ‘ battles long ago.’ 

Incidents come crowding back 
upon me, but for the most part, I 
fear, they have merely an ephemeral 
interest, extending only to those who 
took part in them or who saw them 
happen. They are of the kind which 
remind me of Washbrook fielding in 
an Exhibition match, standing at 
long-leg, reading an article about 
cheese, taken from a newspaper. 
I have that piece of paper yet. 

The ambition, secret or open, 
of most of the boys who play our 
kind of cricket, is to graduate to the 
high grade of Club or Competition 
cricket which goes on all round us, 
One need not be surprised, there- 
fore, that I, at a time when most 
village clubs had suspended their 
activities pending the return of 
Peace to the land, feeling the 
weight of advancing years upon 
me, betook myself nearer to my 
heart’s desire: the cricket I had 
known as a boy. I say ‘nearer,’ 
because the cricket we see today 
seems to lack, most of it at any 
rate, that high sense of endeavour, 
I had almost said of gallantry, which, 
in retrospect, irradiated the cricket I 
saw in my youth. 


So ends my reverie in a wheel- 
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chair. Anne has long ago come 
out of the grocer’s. And we have 
long ago wended our way, for the 
last time, to our little cottage on 
the hillside. The little cat has 
gone back across the road to the 
hotel from her sortie into the church- 
yard. The board on the churchyard 
railings speaks of other films than 
Badger’s Green. The last I heard 
there were floods in Anglesey. 

I shall go no more to Old Trafford, 
though the train still stops at the 
station beside the ground. My 
summer days are passed on the 
ground which has, over the years, 
become a second home to me. It 
holds for me the memory of both 
my adopted sons, the younger one an 
ever-present memory, the elder one 
just a memory, an unfulfilled promise. 

For myself, when I am there, the 
inexorable and ever hastening ap- 
proach of old age ceases to have 
any terrors. There among all the 
many players whom I have seen, 
am seeing, or ever shall see, I am 
ageless. There our ever-youthful 
veterans chase the ball to the sight- 
screen. Feet now slow and of 
senatorial tread eternally twinkle 
(the right word), as their owner 
steers the ball towards the boundary. 
The old member, his playing days 
long gone by, talks of the ‘ Ever- 
greens’ and of the great ones he 
has seen, in time past, bestride the 
Green in front of us. The little 
wicket - keeper comes nodding in 
from his maiden century. Who 
now remembers that, I wonder? 
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The erstwhile champion cyclist chases 
the boys by the hedge; they jeer. 
To them he is known by his habits. 
The Man of Influence, his head 
high-domed, his gait shambling, his 
hat loosely held, takes his way to 
the wicket. There is hubbub in 
the crowd. A moment later he trails 
back again. There is renewed 
hubbub. The boys are delighted. 

Soldiers come and go in endless 
procession, for is not this a garrison 
town? Soldiers from the Counties. 
Soldiers from the Leagues. Soldiers 
from the Yorkshire Council, upon 
which, remember, I was weaned. 
Soldiers from the Public Schools 
and Universities. Soldiers from No- 
where, pink with honest endeavour, 
getting nowhere, who will go no- 
where, if they play from now until 
the Day of Judgment. Any day 
there may come down the steps 
of the pavilion someone who is, 
one day, destined to play for Eng- 
land. Many who have played for 
England have preceded him, before 
their honours lay thick upon them. 

The new scoreboard could do 
with a drop of oil, it groans audibly. 
The motor-roller has broken down 
again; lend a hand, please, the 
umpires are coming out. The new 
groundsman, any new groundsman : 
this, it seems, is not satisfactory. 

The new members come and the 
new members go. The old members 
sit content. In our club one makes 
one’s way, or one does not. I hope 
I have made mine, but I am not 
quite sure. 
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SPIROULA AND THE TURKEYS 


BY E. HILL 


THE turkey-man strolled down the 
road in the autumn sunshine, the 
soft flutings of his adolescent flock 
rising plaintively in the still air. Last 
year his army great coat and plimsolls 
were in the final stages of decay. 
This year his feet were bare, but the 
coat miraculously still held together. 

He was delighted to see me. He 
remembered me well from last year, 
a kyria with a rare eye for a turkey 
who had picked the best of the flock 
and had not grudged paying a fair 
price for a good bird. He looked 
forward to the pleasure of doing 
business with such a kyria again. 

I believed him. With no experi- 
ence of buying turkey on the hoof, 
to fatten for Christmas, I had paid 
more than twice for one bird what 
other people had paid for two. And 
it had died. Special food, expensive 
vitamin tablets, even a sun-lamp were 
of no avail. Two days before it died 
most of its feathers came out. By that 
time there were no more live birds 
for sale and I had to buy one from a 
shop in Christmas week at peak prices. 
That still rankled and I told him so. 

A pained look came over his shifty 
face. He was grieved. He prided 
himself on his satisfied customers ; 
complaints were unknown. But if 
the kyria would remember, he had 
at the time advised buying two birds. 
Turkeys were gregarious creatures 
and throve better in company. And 


the price I had paid was most reason- 
able for the best of an outstanding 
flock. Such a pity it should have 
been allowed to die. Turkeys, as the 
aristocracy of the poultry world, 
could not be left to scratch a living 
like any wayside fowl. A note of 
gentle reproach crept into his voice, 
Clearly my turkey had been the 
victim of callous neglect. 

“TI am not at all sure,” I said, 
“that I care about buying from you 
again. My first experience was not 
encouraging.” 

“ It is by experience that we learn,” 
he said with dignity. “‘ This year 
the kyria will know that turkeys need 
care.” 

I hurried home fuming. To be 
palmed off with a diseased bird at 
exorbitant cost was bad enough: to 
be blamed for it was insufferable. 
However, as he said, I had learned 
my lesson. Now it was his turn and 
Spiroula could deal with him. Spir- 
oula was the cook and she came from 
Chios, an island on whose dazzling 
perfections she would enlarge at 
every opportunity and at great length. 
She was voluble on all subjects, but 
on Chios formidably so. She told 
me for twenty minutes, without 
stopping, about the magnificent turk- 
eys of Chios, costing almost nothing, 
and, as I had hoped, she offered to 
deal with the turkey-man, provided 
I kept out of sight. 
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She stood at the top of the steps 
as he came into the garden and from 
this superior position waited, with rare 
self-restraint, for him to speak first. 
Then she cackled with laughter. 

“Turkeys did you call them? 
Turkeys? And you are trying to 
sell them? Very well then, name 
your price and be reasonable; I 
have no time for foolishness.” 

His answer appeared to convulse 
her. She went through an exag- 
gerated pantomime of being doubled 
up with laughter, and then came 
indoors and slammed the door. 
The turkey-man, unperturbed, sat 
down under a tree. He began to eat 
an orange, tearing at the peel with 
his strong teeth. There was plenty 
of time. We had lunch, and then 
Spiroula, going into the garden as if 
by chance, expressed astonishment 
at finding him still there. She told 
him to take himself and his miserable 
birds off at once unless he was pre- 
pared to talk sensibly. Then she 
came to report to me. 

“He is not only a rogue,” she 
said, “but a fool as well. He 
expected me to believe him when 
he told me what the kyria paid last 
year and for only one bird, too.” 

“How much did he say?” I 
asked uneasily. She told me. It 
was correct. 

“ In Chios even the children would 
laugh at such a fairy-tale.” 

During the next two hours she 
made three more sorties. Her talk 
hammered the turkey-man like 
machine-gun fire and his jaunty 
confidence ebbed away. He leaned 
against the garage, looking tired, and 
at last shambled out of the gate with 
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his flock straggling round him. 
Spiroula, flushed with victory, 
showed me the two healthy-looking 
birds she had bought for a price I 
would never have dared offer. She 
undertook to care for them in every 
way except the cleaning out of their 
quarters. This she delegated to 
Eleftheria, the housemaid, a phleg- 
matic, biddable girl from Andros. 
It would be silly to encourage white- 
collar ideas in people from that sort 
of island. 

About three weeks later Doctor 
Euclides called. He and his wife 
lived near us, an elderly couple of 
whom we were very fond. He was 
an erudite archeologist and she took 
an interest in the rehabilitation of 
prisoners who found difficulty in 
fitting into normal life when their 
sentences were up. Her house and 
garden were staffed by ex-gaol-birds 
in whom her faith was all too often 
misplaced. 

We met them first at a dinner- 
party, where I soon discovered that 
Doctor Euclides was a one-subject 
man and that his subject was Minoan 
script. Feeling unequal to discuss- 
ing it, but ready to show polite 
interest, I asked a few questions. 
That was enough. Throughout the 
evening his scholarly voice murmured 
at my side, and as we left he expressed 
his pleasure at meeting a fellow- 
enthusiast. My husband and our 


hosts, who had never suspected it, 
looked surprised. The next day he 
arrived at the house with two heavy 
books. These were the first two . 
volumes of Professor Gauthier’s work 
on what he now called ‘ our subject.’ 
To my shame I had put them in a 





cupboard and forgotten them, and 
now here he was with volumes three 
and four. 

** I’m afraid you'll think me a very 
slow reader,” I said. “But I haven’t 
quite finished—there is so much— 
such a lot to take in and think about— 
I do hope you are not ina hurry... .” 

He beamed and settled himself 
comfortably on the sofa. “ Exactly 
so, Mrs Hill, exactly so. A lifetime 
of study is not enough, as you will 
find, and if there is any small point 
on which you are not clear I shall, 
of course, be delighted to give you 
any help .. .” 

Suddenly there was a scuffle in the 
hall, an agitated squawking and the 
two turkeys rushed into the room, 
followed by the panting Eleftheria. 
She had let them out by mistake 
during cleaning operations. By the 
time she and Spiroula, Doctor Euc- 
lides and myself had got them back 
again we had travelled a long way 
from Minoan script. Or so I hoped. 

“They are very fine birds,” he 
said, still a little breathless. “I 
must remind my wife about getting 
some for ourselves. And when you 
have done with Gauthier—there is 
of course no hurry at all—I look 
forward to introducing you to Hirsch- 
feld on the same subject. He is more 
thorough than Gauthier, seven vol- 
umes in all, and in the fifth he 
expounds a theory which will par- 
ticularly interest you, comparing 
the Minoan with cuniform. You 
will enjoy him, I know.” 

When he left I heard Spiroula 
trouncing Eleftheria. It would serve 
her right not to be allowed to clean 
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out the turkeys at all. Her emanci- 
pation was to come sooner than we 
expected. Two days later, when 
Spiroula took them their breakfast, 
they had disappeared. After her 
first shrieks of dismay she settled 
down to a denunciation of the 
thieving habits and general dis- 
honesty of everybody everywhere 
(except in Chios), which lasted for 
most of the day. I gave her a day 
or two to recover before going into 
the question of replacements. We 
agreed that the turkey-man was un- 
likely to pass our way again, so I 
decided to ring up Mrs Euclides. 
She was distressed to hear of our 
loss, and particularly that we, as 
foreigners, should be the victims of 
such a disgraceful trick. They had 
their turkeys now, very fine birds. 
Niko, their gardener, had got them 
from his brother, who bred them at 
Eleusis for the Christmas market. 
They were expensive, but it was late 
in the season. She would speak to 
him at once and give him the day off 
so that he could go and see if his 
brother had any more. If he was 
unsuccessful she and her husband 
would be delighted if we would dine 
with them on Christmas day. 
Spiroula, to my surprise, took this 
without comment. I told her again 
to make sure, and she said it was very 
kind of kyria Euclides, who was kind 
to everybody, even to those who did 
not deserve it, and did I mind if she 
went out after lunch and bought 
some more eggs? She was equally 
indifferent when Mrs Euclides tele- 
phoned the next day to reaffirm her 
Christmas invitation, for Niko had 
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had no luck at Eleusis. She said the 
trip for the eggs had done her so 
much good that she would like to 
take a walk every afternoon if it did 
not inconvenience me. I saw noth- 
ing against it, and it was not until 
Sunday that I began to feel uneasy, 
because on that day, for the first 
time since we had known her, Spir- 
oula did not go to Pireus. The bus 
stopped at the gate for her as usual, 
but she sent Eleftheria down with 
a message to say she was not coming. 
Sunday afternoon in Pireus, where 
she joined a gathering of fellow 
Chians, was the high spot of her week. 
Only exceptional circumstances could 
have induced her to forgo it. 

Later she came to bring me a 
bunch of cyclamen she had gathered 
on her walk. She had not felt well 
enough to go to Pireus, she said. 
For some time now she had been 
racked with pain from head to foot. 
Red-hot knives twisted in her chest 
and stabbed her repeatedly through 
the small of the back. Her heart 
beat either with such force that it 
shook her, or hardly at all. Her legs 
throbbed. A strangling sensation 
made breathing difficult. All food 
disagreed with her so that she had 
given up eating ; in any case swallow- 
ing was painful. She could not sleep, 
and her head never stopped aching. 
She had never felt like this in Chios. 
There, with the perfect climate and 
pure air, illness was rare. I sug- 
gested it might be better to discon- 
tinue even the walks for the time 
being, but she said she preferred to 
keep going as long as she could. 

A week before Christmas she left 
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her walk until dusk, and asked if 
Eleftheria might go with her in case 
she collapsed in the road. But for 
the fact that, in spite of her pre- 
carious health, she had continued to 
produce excellent food, I should 
have been wondering about another 
cook. However, she returned safely 
and dinner was as good as ever. I 
did not ask how she was in case she 
told me all over again. 

The next morning she mentioned 
casually that our turkeys were back. 

“ Back?” I said stupidly. “ Our 
turkeys? Back where? What do 
you mean?” 

“ Back in their house. Eleftheria 
is feeding them now. In the next 
few days their feeding will need 
special attention, and if the kyria 
will let me have a bottle of cognac, 
it will make the flesh so tender and 
white the way we do it in Chios———” 

“ Spiroula,” I said, “I do not 
understand. Begin at the beginning. 
How did they come back? When?” 

Eleftheria ran in from the garden, 
her usually stolid face alight with 
enthusiasm. “ Such turkeys, such 
beautiful birds! If I might fetch a 
coat for the Ryria so that she could 
come for a moment to see them.” 

She was right. They were magni- 
ficent. They strutted and gobbled 
in the full majesty of their prime, 
wattles swelling and tails crisply 
fanned. Spiroula seized the nearest 
one in an expert grip and, burrowing 
into its breast feathers, showed me 
in the down at their roots a bright 
green stain. ; 

* See,” she said, “ I marked them 
on the day they were bought, with 
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green ink, and the feathers had grown 
long enough to hide it when they 
were stolen. And see how fat they 
are, in what condition! To have 
birds like this just at the right time 
and to save nearly a month’s food! 
The kyria need have no fear of the 
green showing when they come to 
table, most will come away with the 
down and when the breasts are well 
browned——” 

“‘ Spiroula,” I said, “you say 
these are our birds because you 
marked them and I believe you. 
But where were they and how did 
they get back? That’s what I want 
to know.” 

She looked down modestly. “‘ We 
brought them back ourselves, that 
is, Eleftheria helped me. Yesterday 
evening, after it was dark.” 

This was beyond me. “Go on,” 
I said ; and it was the first and last 
time I ever had to urge her to talk. 

“The kyria will understand that 
it is difficult to explain, but for the 
last few weeks our birds have been 
with the Euclides.” 

“ The Euclides ?” 

** Such good people, the doctor so 
learned as the kyria knows, and 
kyria Euclides ready always to help 
the unfortunate. And how is her 
kindness repaid? That Niko, 
straight out of prison she took him, 
and he steals our turkeys and sells 
them to her pretending he got them 
from Eleusis. I shall come every 
afternoon, I told him, to see if the 
birds are alive and well, and if you 
try any trick I shall go to the police. 
Oh, he looked after them well, the 
kyria has only to look at them, but I 


thought it more prudent to bring 
them back for the last few days.” 

** But what about the Euclides ?” 
I asked. “What am I to say to 
them?” Never again, I vowed. 
Next year I would buy a dead 
turkey from a shop on Christmas 
Eve, late on Christmas Eve. The 
telephone rang and _ Eleftheria 
answered it. It was Doctor Euclides, 

He said his wife was too upset to 
speak to me. Their turkeys had 
disappeared and so had Niko, and 
he was going into Athens to try to 
order another turkey so that we 
could have our Christmas dinner 
together as arranged, and on his way 
he would come in for just a moment | 
to bring me the first of Hirschfeld. | 

Spiroula was breathing down my 
neck. “It doesn’t matter a bit,” I 
said. “I mean, I am extremely 
sorry about the turkeys and Niko 
going off like that, but you mustn’t 
think of getting another. Actually 
we’ve got some ourselves now, rather 
unexpectedly, and we should be 
delighted if you would dine with us. 
We will fetch you in the car.” 

“How kind, dear Mrs Hill, how 
very kind of you. It would give us 
great pleasure indeed. And since 
you are good enough to offer to call 
for us I will bring all of Hirschfeld 
together.” 

Spiroula was beaming. “ All has 
settled itself perfectly,” she said. 
“The kyria has nothing to worry 
about any more.” 

Somehow, I thought, I should 
have to get through Gauthier. And 
then make a start on Hirschfeld. It | 
was the least I could do. 
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TEMPLE TENANT 


BY LAURENCE SALISBURY 


I HAD been back in Tokyo only 
two days when the hotel boy whis- 
pered to me that a priest out near 
Shiba Park might be willing to rent 
half his temple to me. This seemed 
odd. Occasionally a Westerner might 
rent an abandoned temple or, if a 
student of Buddhism, obtain per- 
mission to live in a temple room. 
To rent part of an active temple was 
unusual. Ten minutes later I was 
boarding a bus in front of my hotel. 

Descending at the great gate of 
Zojo Temple, an objective of all 
tourists in Tokyo, I turned down the 
broad street leading from it, a street 
lined with grey walls which hid a 
number of Zojo’s subsidiary temples., 
I entered the third gate, two tallj 
panels beneath a steeply pointed roof} 
of tiles. The temple lay some forty 
feet within. It was an irregular 
building with tiled roofs which 
seemed to be supported by walls of 
paper and glass lattices. 

In the shadowy interior I caught 
the gleam of a gilded Buddha. 
Crossing the garden I tapped on the 
glass. A priest emerged from the 
recesses, slid his feet into wooden 
clogs, pushed open the lattice, and 


joined me. He bowed, and I 
explained in my limited Japanese the 
purpose of my visit. 


I observed the priest closely ; for 


his willingness to rent part of his 
temple to an unbeliever suggested an 
undue interest in money. This 
might not augur well for my tenure if, 
later, someone were to appear willing 
and able to pay more than I. Never- 
theless I was prepared to haggle if the 
rent seemed too high, for I was only 
a junior Foreign Service officer. 

The priest was a slight man of 
middle age, encylindered in a robe 
of black and brown. There was 
nothing to suggest that the sinews of 
his mind were tough, except perhaps 
the bright liquid varnish of his 
unsmiling eyes. He said that he 
was prepared to rent me the west 
nine rooms and half the garden. As 
he spoke he led me into the western 
part of the garden, aware probably 
that I would have to be a real bar- 
barian to resist its beauty. The 
garden was studded with lichened | 
rocks, glowing azaleas, and dwarfed 
trees. Among them twisted a narrow 
lagoon, stretching from the temple 
to a ‘ hill’ at the street end that was 
crowned with dwarfed pines. The 
gardener had achieved a remarkable 
illusion of distance. 

As we stood at the edge of the 
lagoon the priest informed me that 
the rent for the nine rooms would 
be ninety yen a month, then the 
equivalent of forty-five dollars. That 
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was more than I could afford. But 
as the priest spoke he clapped his 
hands and in a moment twenty carp 
were nosing their way greedily 
towards him. I was charmed, and 
immediately decided that I must live 
here. I would still haggle over the 
rent. The thing to do was to marshal 
the best arguments. 

He stepped from the garden into 
the western part of the temple. 
Inside, the rooms were small and 
low-ceilinged. The floors were the 
traditional mosaic of oblong mats. 
As a Westerner, I gauged the size 
of the rooms in feet, but the priest, 
as a Japanese, measured them by 
the number of mats. The rooms 
-were separated, not by walls, but by 
the usual panels which slid in 
wooden grooves set between the mats. 

“You see,” the priest said, as 
though he had a strong point, “ two 
of the rooms are eight-mat.” To me 
ecight-mat meant a room twelve feet 
by twelve. 

“ Yes,” I replied, “ but the other 
rooms are even smaller—six-mat, 
and two are only four-and-a-half.” 
But I knew that by removing certain 
panels the rooms could be trans- 
formed into a delightful place to live. 

The priest was silent. The 
moment had arrived to come to grips 
with the rent problem. 

I cast aside the two arguments that 
might carry weight with some land- 
lords in other lands. I made no 
mention of the fact that such heat 
as the rooms would have in winter 
months would come from portable 
oil stoves having wicks disposed to 
rise and cast soot. Nor did I refer to 


the walks I should be forced to take 
on Sunday mornings, regardless of 
weather, to avoid the ‘ honey-cart’ 
man making his weekly collection. 

I decided to argue that the number 
of rooms was not nine but six. This 
argument seemed to me to contain 
enough illogic to appeal to him. 

Without speaking, I removed 
several sets of panels, which threw 
three rooms into one fair-sized 
living-room and two others into an 
acceptable bedroom. 

This accomplished, I said, “A 
foreigner is accustomed to large 
rooms. And you see I shall have 
only six.” I pushed the argument 
a little further by pointing out that 
one room was the kitchen and 
another the servants’. “ As I never 
step into either,” I said, “ actually 
I shall have only four.” 

The priest would not argue. He 
pointed at the wooden grooves where 


‘the panels had stood. Panels or no 


panels, for him there were still nine 
rooms, 

So I lost the rent argument. But 
I did win my argument that my 
guests and I need not remove our 
shoes on entering. I pointed out 
that the mats were already well worn 
and that my rugs would largely 
cover them anyway. My clinching 
contention was that, if he rented 
these rooms to a Japanese, not only 
would he obtain less rent but he 
would also certainly have to install 
new mats throughout. 

I do not suppose that he liked these 
dialectics. Nor had he expected, 
probably, that my household goods 
would include a piano and a gramo- 
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phone. Though I placed them at 
the end of the living-room farthest 
from his part of the temple and played 
them seldom, they may have inter- 
fered at times with his chantings, 
especially as the non-musical end of 
my living-room was separated from 
the room where the Buddha sat only 
by panels of very thin wood. I think 
that he sound-proofed his side of the 
panels fairly successfully, for I 
seldom heard chanting. Occasion- 
ally, however, I would be pleasantly 
wrapped in incense. 

From the beginning the priest 
made no effort to know or to under- 
stand his foreign tenant. The lan- 
guage barrier helped him in this. 
He knew no English, and in my two 
years of study of Japanese I had 
concentrated on vocabularies of politi- 
cal, economic, and (light) social terms. 
It had no more occurred to me to 
acquire a religious vocabulary than 
to acquire the special vocabulary 
needed to converse with the Emperor. 
In the latter case, I knew that I 
would never be given an opportunity 
to use it unless I became ambassador 
—and time proved my non-anticipa- 
tion of that to be justified. 

But the priest never invited con- 
versation. When we met, usually 
at the gate, he would incline his head 
gravely, and pass on. Irked, I would 
incline my head with equal gravity, 
and pass on. Occasionally he would 
eye me sharply for an instant, and 
I could not escape the feelihg that 
he was weighing me and my domestic 
Practices against the rent money. 
My tenure was on a month-to-month 
basis. His glance made me nervous. 


I liked living in the temple, and of 
course the friendly (or hungry) carp 
had completely won me. They 
would now dash towards me even 
before I clapped my hands. 

So I began uneasily to list my 
priest’s sources of income. In his 
part of the garden stood a stubby 
square tower with glistening white- 
plaster walls and a roof of black tiles. 
This structure was thoroughly utili- 
tarian in appearance, more like a 
godown than a religious edifice. It 
was both; for it was a place for the 
deposit of the ashes of cremated 
parishioners, a nokotsudan, literally 
a ‘bone-deposit house,’ a not un- 
common adjunct of a temple. In 
Tokyo, a large number of the resi- 
dents come from other parts of the 
country. Here, for a fee, the ashes 
could be placed until a time arrived, 
sometimes long delayed, convenient 
to scattered members of the family 
for final rites in the home village ; 
or here, for a fee, a small portion of 
the ashes might be deposited per- 
manently, the remainder being sent 
to the home village. Periodic memo- 
rial services also were held for a 
charge. It seemed to me that the 
priest had plenty of income, and the 
more he had the less secure my 
position. 

I mentioned my apprehensions to 
a friend in the Foreign Office. He 
was a young man, a Buddhist, who 
had lived abroad a good deal. His 
reply was not reassuring. “I really 
don’t see,” he said, “‘ why the priest 
rents the rooms to you. He can’t 
enjoy your piano or gramophone as 
he is not at all Westernised, and he 
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doesn’t depend solely on your temple 
for income either. He is also resident 
priest at another temple across the 
street, and he is an officer of the big 
temple at the end of the street. He 
receives fees from them too.” 

“Perhaps,” I suggested, “ he 
wants the extra money for good 
works.” 

My friend frowned doubtfully. 
“IT don’t think so, maybe. I’m a 
Zen and he’s a Jodo. Jodo means 
Paradise. He thinks you get there 
by countlessly repeating the words 
‘Praise Amida Buddha.’ Besides 
getting you into Paradise, those 
words, if you say them often enough, 
protect you from thieves, snakes, 
flood, fire and shipwreck. Like 
some Christians, he thinks faith is 
important, not good works.” 

One day I noticed that a perpendi- 
cular board had been placed outside 
the gate. On it were painted several 
ideographs, at which I glanced only 
casually, taking for granted that 
they had been taken from some 
Buddhist sutra, perhaps the phrase 
“no oneness; no manyness’; per- 
haps ‘unimpeded interdiffusion.’ At 
any rate, they seemed sufficiently 
complicated to veil a complicated 
thought. 

Shortly afterward I became aware 
that the bell at my entrance was 
being rung with unusual frequency. 
Each time my amah—not a bright 
woman—would go to the entry, 
slide the panel aside, and engage in 
a murmured colloquy in Japanese. 
Then the visitor would depart; the 
amah would return to the servants’ 
quarter; and my anticipation of a 


guest would evaporate, until before 
long the bell rang again. 

I was not surprised that parish- 
ioners occasionally made a mistake. 
The front of the temple building was 
irregular, my rooms being set back 
some feet from the part occupied by 
the priest and the Buddha. It was 
natural that humble people, thinking 
that mine was a side entrance to the 
temple proper, should come there. 
I did not mind this when it was 
infrequent, but now it was occuring 
several times a day. As the days 
passed, my amah’s voice became 
shrill with irritation, saying (in 
Japanese), “‘ Next door! Next 
door ! ” 

On one of her trips back to the 
servants’ quarter I called her to me. 
“Why are there so many people 
ringing our bell these days ? ” 

She flushed red. “ Please,” she 
said, “‘ ask Cook San.” 

When Toyama came in, I said, 
“ The bell rings many times lately ; 
the amah goes to the door; the 
caller goes away. Why?” 

Toyama shifted his feet and auto- 
matically raised a hand to scratch 
his scalp, an inherited device of the 
Japanese male to employ when con- 
fronted with a question to which he 
finds no ready answer. “ Perhaps, 
sir, you had better ask the priest to 
remove the sign at the gate.” 

This seemed to me more than 
Toyama’s usual  circumlocution. 
‘* What has the sign to do with it?” 

Toyama spoke English. His fav- 
ourite phrase when irritation crept 
into my voice was the encouraging 
phrase: ‘to cut a long story 
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short. He employed it now, and 
then fell silent. 

“ Yes ?” I encouraged him. 

“People think your entrance is 
the side entrance of the temple.” 

“T’ve already guessed that. 
Well?” 

“ They come to buy.” 

“To buy what ?” 

“ What the sign says.” 

It was time for him to use his 
phrase again. But he did not. 

“ What does the sign say ?” 

“Tt says, ‘ Effective medicine for 
hemorrhoids on sale here ten sen.’ ” 

I had not expected this and was 
silent for a moment as I contem- 
plated my priest’s latest source of 
income. Then I said, “I shall go 
and see the priest.” 

I was interested in this fresh 
financial venture. Certainly I had no 
feeling of disapproval. Except for 
the priest’s desire for money, I would 
not have been able to rent the nine 
(or six) rooms. No other temple in 
Tokyo had a Westerner as a resident. 
And the purchasers of the medicine 
were probably receiving their money’s 
worth, ten sen being a very small 
sum. But I could not escape the 
apprehension that he might sell 
enough packets to render my monthly 
payments unneeded. 

Stepping into the garden, I went 
round to the priest’s entrance. I 
tapped on the glass lattice, and in a 
moment he was in his clogs and beside 
me. (He had never invited me in, 
nor had he entered my rooms since 
our discussion of the rent.) 

I explained in Japanese with an 
excess of honorifics that many par- 


ishioners came to my entrance for 
medicine, only to find that they had 
made a mistake. “I don’t mind, 
myself,” I said, with some divergence 
from accuracy, “ but I don’t like to 
have your parishioners put to un- 
necessary inconvenience.” (I had 
looked up in the dictionary just a 
moment before the Japanese word for 
parishioner. 1 already knew chent, 
patron, and customer, but I was 
afraid that the priest might think 
them inappropriate.) “ If you wish, 
you could let me have a supply of the 
packets and my amah could sell them, 
turning the money over to you. 
Then they won’t have to disturb you 
as well as me.” 

This I thought generous, but as I 
expected, he shook his head. No 
muscle of his face moved ; the liquid 
brightness of his eyes neither waxed 
nor waned. It was impossible to 
guess whether or not he was im- 
pressed by my proffered sacrifice. 
“No,” he said, again shaking his 
head. “No, I shall put up a second 
sign near my entrance so that there 
will be no misunderstanding. I shall 
make clear that your entrance is your 
entrance and mine mine.” 

This was agreeable to me. And 
it seemed that our relations were 
now more or less satisfactory. I 
was tempted to express the hope 
that he would feel the need of my 
monthly payment as long as I was 
assigned to Tokyo. But I thought 
it perhaps wiser to avoid the subject. 

As it turned out, it was I who 
forced the final issue which brought 
to an end our unenthusiastic associa- 
tion. 





One day I became aware that the 
water of my lagoon was declining in 
depth. This was noticeable when the 
whisker moss on the rocks reached 
above the surface. This did not 
disturb me greatly, for I assumed the 
phenomenon to be temporary. But 
with each day the water became 
shallower. Then one Sunday morn- 
ing on my return from my walk, I 
noticed that the spines of the larger 
carp were bared to the air. Even as 
I stood watching, two sharp-beaked 
birds flew menacingly into the garden. 
It was not long before they swooped 
across the lagoon and, without wet- 
ting their feathers, each tore a bit of 
flesh from an exposed spine. I am 
not a Buddhist, and I did not for a 
moment think it likely that the soul 
of any of my ancestors could be 
reincarnated in carp in so distant 
a place as Tokyo. Nevertheless, 
I went immediately to the priest. 

He listened to my description of 
the plight of the carp unmoved, 
merely saying that some repair work 
in a street a quarter of a mile away 
had diverted the underground stream 
which fed the lagoon. I asked him 
to use his best efforts to remedy the 
situation. He was non-committal. 

The next day and the next the 
horrid feast of the two evil birds 
continued. As the water receded, 
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more and more carp were unhappily 
involved. Now when I clapped my 
hands few swam towards me—and 
these without their former eagerness, 

Again I went to the priest. Appar- 
ently he had attempted no action 
and — worse — contemplated none, 
Fully aware of the possible outcome 
of my behaviour, I gave him a brief 
summary of the Buddhist concept 
of kindness towards all living things. 
He walked away during my homily, 
probably supported by the know- 
ledge that he was being kind to the 
beaked birds. 

I followed him. I told him—and 
I never really regretted my stand— 
that I could not continue to live in 
the temple unless he brought the 
pool and the carp back to their 
former harmony. He turned and 
said coldly, “It is better that you 
move.” 

“Do you really mean that?” I 
did not want to think that I had 
heard him correctly. 

For the first and last time—for 
him—he was discursive. “Yes. I 
intend to build a bone-deposit house 
in your part of the garden.” 

Two days later I moved. The 
bone-deposit house could be quickly 
built; he would soon be receiving 
rent money again. And none of the 
new tenants would bring dissonance. 
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COMMONWEALTH TRAVELLER 


BY D. E. CHARLWOOD 


VI. THE HAPPY WANDERERS 


In the morning I woke early. It was 
already daylight, and somewhere 
close by I could hear cow-bells. In 
the kitchen the landlord and his 
garrulous Austrian wife were talking 
over breakfast, but upstairs there was 
not a sound. Except for ourselves 
there were no guests. The hotel was 
also a farm; the landlord, in fact, 
appeared much more part of the 
farm than of the hotel. 

I crossed the worn carpet to our 
window. Outside there was heavy 
frost and the eaves had now begun 
dripping on the gravel path. Two 
thousand feet below the hotel, Lake 
Lucerne was mapped clearly in the 
first light. Boats which had put out 
from the shoreline villages looked 
toc small to carry men. From my 
great height I connected them in 
some way with man’s first attempts 
to sail, as if their remoteness in space 
had made them remote also in time. 
I ran my eye beyond them to the 
base of mountains, then upwards to 
the snows. 

Surrounding the hotel were steep 
meadows unspoiled by buildings. 
Streams rushed through them from 
Pilatus, which rose nearly three 
thousand feet above us. The hotel 
grounds were little more than a 

E2 


platform on the flank of Pilatus it- 
self. At the top of the narrow drive 
stood Jonah, our 1936 Austin, who 
last night had boiled on the climb 
from the lake. 

I turned inside and said ‘quietly to 
Nell, “A perfect day for Pilatus.” 

Without opening her eyes she 
murmured, “Are the children 
awake ?” 

I went into the adjoining room. 
My three younger wives were still 
sleeping. I went back and closed 
the door. 

“ce All asleep.” 

Nell turned over without answer- 
ing. Outside it was still very cold, 
the grass wet from the melting frost. 
I walked along a path below the 
level of a high field. Three grey 
cows looked down on me, their ears 
forward, their bells motionless. Be- 
hind them the fields rose steeply to 
woods and the woods rose almost to 
the snowline of Pilatus. The moun- 
tain itself was steaming in the still 
air. On the other side of the path 
stood a large shed from which the 
cables of a cable railway ascended 
through woods. The machinery was 
running rhythmically, and presently 
an aerial sedan chair, large enough 
for four people, rose out of the shed 
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on its flight between the trees. I 
climbed to the shed and found a tall, 
elderly man there, stooped lovingly 
over the machinery. Despite my 
protestations that I knew no German, 
he explained his machinery to me 
with great bursts of enthusiasm. I 
gathered that the cable railway went 
almost to the snowline of Pilatus, 
that one could walk then some two 
miles to the big public railway ply- 
ing to the summit. 

I returned with this information 
to my wives. They were by now 
dressing and required me to go ahead 
to order breakfast. In the dining- 
room the plump young Austrian 
woman inundated me with words. 
I gathered that she wished to know 
our plans for the day. I pointed to 
Pilatus. She nodded vigorously. 
She, too, was going to Pilatus. We 
could all go together ; our baby and 
her baby could remain behind with 
her mother. 

“ F ‘ah rd bd 

I ‘jah’d’ tentatively. 

As she set the table she interro- 
gated me, sometimes pointing at me 
with a knife or fork. 

** Come from—— ?” 

“ Austrah- li,” I 
* Wife—Canada.” 

** Holi-day ? ” 

“* Fah, holiday.” 

She smiled confidentially. ‘“‘ Many 
money ! ” 

““ Nein!” I corrected hastily. 

Jan and Sue came into the room 
dressed in jodhpurs for our outing. 
The landlady pointed to Sue. 

“How much years ?” 

** Seven,” replied Sue. 


articulated. 


“Ah, sieben. Big, huh? How 
you say—fat, huh ? ” 

Sue frowned. The woman laughed 
and ruffled her hair. “ You me fat, 
yes ? ” 

She bounced downstairs to the 
kitchen. With sisterly spirit Jan 
said, ““Now you know what you 
look like ! ” 

We were at breakfast when sound- 
less rain began. We lingered about 
the hotel, shivering with cold, look- 
ing into shifting cloud. An hour 
passed. Rather than stare longer at 
the rain, I put on my coat and sat in 
our room and there began planning 
our return route to England. We 
had been undecided whether to 
return across France, or through 
Austria and up the Romantic Way. 
Two factors inclined me to the latter 
route. For one thing I believed that 
it would be cheaper and that we could 
expect better roads. Secondly, our 
experience of Germany had con- 
firmed our belief that her people were 
most helpful when a stranger found 
himself in difficulties—and difficul- 
ties had to be expected. So, while 
the rain obscured Pilatus, I persuaded 
Nell that we should be wise to go 
east to Innsbruck then north through 
Germany. 

After lunch there was slight im- 
provement in the weather. The 
Austrian woman shouted, ‘“ Come! 
Come!” Her mother took Doreen, 
leaving us to hurry to the cable rail- 
way. The elderly attendant locked 
us in the sedan chair and released us 
towards the mountains. His smiling 
face shrank away; we were alone 
among tree-tops, the lift swinging 
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slightly from side to side. Above us 
the cliffs of Pilatus began to clarify, 
revealing ravines clogged with snow. 
We stepped out into a pine-wood and 
immediately the Austrian woman 
plunged into the lead, her body 
trembling with exertion. On her 
arm she carried an empty basket, the 
purpose of which we had been unable 
to guess. We emerged from the 
wood on to the bare flank of the 
mountain, slightly below the snow- 
line, a place of scree and occasional 
groves of weathered pines. The 
woman walked urgently, looking 
from side to side, Jan bounding with 
her. Presently they both stopped 
and the woman picked something up 
from the ground. Jan ran back to us. 
“Look! this is a gentian. That’s 
what the basket’s for!” 

Our pace slackened while the 
woman sought wild-flowers on either 
side of the path. 

Pilatus still showed no promise of 
clearing. Occasionally we saw the 
thirty-passenger lift enter or emerge 
from cloud, no bigger on its wire 
than a slow-moving spider. When 
we reached its starting-point the 
weather reports promised no more 
than cloud and rain. We contented 
ourselves with cups of hot chocolate, 
and began the scramble back. 

That evening the rain ceased. 
Later, a strange clangour arose below 
us on the mountainside. It was still 
far down in the darkness when I 
detected broken rhythms in it, sev- 
eral quick, several slow, all sounding 
together. It had resonance and range, 
like wild, almost formless music. 
Nell and I went out into the dark- 


ness. The air was still and cold, and 
the few lights were misted. Our 
eyes could tell us nothing, but the 
sound was now coming rapidly 
closer. The Austrian woman ran to 
us. 
“The cows,” she cried, “go up 
——” She nodded into the darkness 
towards Pilatus. 

In her hands she carried tankards 
of beer. The sound of the cow-bells 
now filled the air. I ran upstairs to 
wake the girls. Sue was already 
kneeling at the window. 

“ What is it?” 

“ Cows are being driven up to the 
summer pastures.” 

* Like Ludmila ?” 

* Like Ludmila.” 

Jan’s bed was empty. 

** Jan’s out on the roof.” 

I called her, but my voice was lost 
among the bells and the shouting, 
which were now almost with us. At 
that moment she came running over 
the slates. 

** Look at the huge bell on the first 
cow |” 

We could see the cows as they 
passed under the outside lights, each 
one intent on the climb, nostrils 
steaming, bell swinging. The land- 
lady and her husband ran out with 
the beer, then back for more while 
the men paused to drink. The men 
carried staves and wore rucksacks ; 
but more I could not see in the shad- 
ows. They emptied the mugs at a 
draught while the woman slapped 
their shoulders as befitted local 
heroes, then they scrambled on after 
the cows uttering high - pitched 
shouts. The joyful din passed into 
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the darkness above our roof, growing 
faint with surprising rapidity. Soon 
the only sound was the dripping of 
mist-laden eaves. 

In the morning we began the one- 
in-four descent down the cow- 
trodden road to Hergiswil. As 
Jonah had the habit of slipping out 
of gear, Nell held the gear-lever in 
place while we stood on our nose, 
Lake Lucerne below us framed in 
the windscreen. 

‘22nd May.—Pilatus and Switzer- 
land are behind, Austria before. 
Late this afternoon we drove beside 
the narrow Wallensee under the 
wall of Kurfirsten, which rises here 
to 7500 feet. We rounded the lake 
and came into Liechtenstein. We 
are ensconced now in a wayside gast- 
haus, caught up in the foothills of 
mountains. The peaks protrude 
from woods that hem us in. From 
the balcony outside our room, we 
look across the Rhine to a long, 
snow-clad ridge, the snow greying 
now as the sun withdraws. . . . To- 
morrow we expect to cross the 
Arlberg Pass and reach Innsbruck.’ 

By nine next morning the quiet 
streets of Vaduz had filled with 
tourists. We escaped up a zigzag 
path to the Royal Palace, climbing 
through thick woods, walking ahead 
of a crocodile of school-children 
being urged upward by two nuns. 
Doreen, who rode backwards in her 
pushcart, spoke gibberish to the 
slow-moving column, drawing smiles 
and waves from the small girls. 
Then the children disappeared into 
a side gate of the palace, leaving 
us alone in an operetta world of 


roughly hewn castle, and woods and 
far snow. 

Sue said reflectively, “I wonder 
if those children have seen ‘ Lud- 
mila?’ Probably those are the 
mountains over there where she gave 
her miraculous milk.” 

“Tt’s miraculous,” Jan corrected 
“not miracle-ous.” 

“ Well, it’s a grade-five word, so 
how should I know how to say it?” 

By three that afternoon, at four 
thousand feet in the Rosanna Valley, 
Jonah had begun to boil. The 
Arlberg Pass was still two thousand 
feet above us. I pulled up beside a 
stream that hurried from a pine- 
wood and vanished under the road. 

“Ten minutes while Jonah has a 
drink and regains breath.” 

The girls disappeared among the 
pines on the slope above us. On the 
other side of the road a bare range of 
mountains rose from the narrow 
valley, deeply serrated mountains 
powdered with snow. The scene 
was wild and inhospitable, the air 
very cold. The sound of the river 
came to us sharply. When Jonah 
had cooled, I filled up from the 
stream. The girls were still not 
back, nor was it possible to call them 
above the noise of water, but pres- 
ently we saw them emerge farther 
up the road, their arms full of wild- 
flowers. 

At five thousand feet Jonah boiled 
again. We were now above the gorge 
of the Rosanna and snow was lying 
on the surrounding mountains, bril- 
liant in the sun. Nell said with 
unnecessary grimness, “I don’t be- 
lieve we will get over the pass.” She 
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volunteered then to walk on with 
Jan and Sue to lighten the load, 
while Doreen and I waited for Jonah 
torecover. I took Doreen’s Thermos 
flask and emptied the water into the 
radiator. The next attempt at the 
pass did not bring the advance party 
into sight. We were now in snow 
which had been ploughed back in 
steep banks from the road. I clam- 
bered to a road-gang’s camp and took 
a watering-can of water from the 
verandah of a cabin to supplement 
the Thermos supply. The final 
attempt brought us to three glowing 
children tramping their names in the 
snow. Within half a mile we passed 
over the top together, a glory of 
symmetrical mountains rising out of 
pine-forests before us. 

I had hoped to reach Innsbruck 
by nightfall; but the road on the 
precipice above the Rosanna was 
under repair. From the driving- 
seat, I could look from Jonah’s 
window sheer to the river. Though 
far down, the roar of its tossing, 
green water was audible above the 
noise of Jonah’s second gear. Edging 
above the gorge, past earth-moving 
equipment, we could do no better 
than 15 m.p.h. 

At dusk we were still some thirty 
miles short of Innsbruck. We had 
come to a village where a large 
monastery was built beside the river 
inn. Rising high above the monas- 
tery tower was a range of mountains 
running parallel to the river. On the 
opposite side of the river we found 
the home of Frau Schleicht, a place 
with red shutters and a carved 
wooden balcony and the sign, ‘ Zim- 


mer Frei.” A red-headed, freckled 
boy of about fourteen was home 
alone. 

“Do you speak English?” I 
asked. 

“ A little,” he replied carefully. 

“Have you two double rooms for 
tonight ? ” 

“ Yes, if you go this way, please,” 
he said gravely. 

I followed him upstairs to two 
scrubbed and polished rooms. 

I said slowly, “ We should like to 
take these rooms, if you think your 
mother will agree ?” 

“* My mother will haff much choy,” 
he said, gravely. 

While he was speaking his mother 
came in, a warm, reassuring woman, 
most interested in my family. The 
boy, it appeared, was a junior ski 
champion. He took me out into the 
dusk to point out the ski-run on the 
high range above the monastery. 
The mountains were now a black 
cloud with one light, a warning to 
aircraft, at the highest point; the 
monastery was invisible, but its bell 
rang with rich solemnity. 

In the morning we sat at break- 
fast beside a Tyrolean room-heater 
of concave blue tiles, which com- 
pletely filled one corner of the dining- 
room. When the meal was over, Frau 
Schleicht sat beside it with Jan and 
Sue teaching them to play dominoes 
while we loaded Jonah. She came 
to us seriously then and asked if the 
girls could not stay with her while 
we went to Innsbruck. I showed 
her on our map that we were going” 
into Bavaria and could not return. 

‘25th May.—Innsbruck and rain. 
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We have come to an hotel in the old 
town, to a room overhanging stone- 
arcaded shops. Tonight Nell and I 
plan to see some Tyrolean dancing 
at an hotel not far from this one. Jan 
and Sue are to remain in charge, 
armed with a note to the English- 
speaking night-porter explaining our 
whereabouts, in case Doreen wakes. 
Additionally I shall come home half- 
way through the programme.’ 

Before eight o’clock we settled at a 
table and ordered a bottle of wine. 

The dancing was at first rather 
wooden, falling between professional 
polish and amateur spontaneity ; but 
gradually the dancers warmed and 
by the time the break in the pro- 
gramme had come we were declaring 
our one night out in Europe to be 
highly successful. I hurried back 
then to the hotel. When I reached 
the room I found all three children 
were up. To amuse Doreen, Jan 
and Sue were running a concert 
programme of their own. 

I surveyed the chaos for a moment. 
“Tl get Mummy,” I said. 

Nell left me with the bottle of wine, 
telling me confidentially that she 
would soon be back. The dancing 
improved immeasurably. The fig- 
ures in dirndls and shorts were in a 
slow-stepping circle, snatching up 
their feet as if the floor were afire, 
slapping thighs and boot-soles be- 
tween steps, singing with such melody 
and rhythm that I could have leapt 
among them myself. I looked about 
for Nell, but there was still no sign 
of her. I saw the remainder of the 
programme alone, drinking wine 
relentlessly. 


When I returned to the hotel Nell 
was singing one of those ironically 
sweet songs that mothers sing to 
babies who have been long awake. ... 

Silence came at two o’clock. Nell 
said wearily, “‘ Well, thanks for taking 
me out—it was nice while it lasted. 
Good-night.” 

“ Good-night,” I murmured. 

I began to fight the obese eider- 
down. It balanced awhile on my 
hip, then fell to the floor. I recovered 
it and drew it over my shoulders, 
leaving my feet exposed. Three 
o’clock chimed and soon the men of 
Innsbruck began trooping home 
through the streets, singing gaily. 
No doubt their feathered hats were 
on the backs of their heads and their 
green-faced coats undone. They 
sang and yodelled, pausing some- 
times while one gave a dramatic solo. 
Finally a giant went home, a man so 
large that I expected to see his open 
mouth at our third-floor window. 
The voice passed down the street 
and up over ranges of mountains, 
till at last it was lost in some remote 
cow-shed. 

I readjusted the eiderdown and 
settled again. Almost immediately 
the church bells began pealing joy- 
fully. 

It was raining when, half asleep, 
we departed on the Salsburg road. 
Southern Bavaria eluded us in dismal 
cloud, and not until we had joined 
the Munich autobahn did the rain 
desist. I had planned to turn off the 
autobahn at Augsburg, but was 
misled into turning early. It became 
apparent after several twisting miles 
that this was not our road. I pulled 
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up in a village called Petersdorf. 
We were surrounded in a moment 
by five men and eight boys, all 
dressed sombrely for church, for it 
was about seven o’clock. The thir- 
teen began directing us together, 
pointing arms to every direction of 
the compass. Above the babel I 
pleaded, “ Nix Deutsch! Sprechen 
Englisch?” One of the men, who 
was, I gathered, the schulmeister, 
addressed me stiffly. 

“You wish to go?” 

I pointed on our map to Melingen 
on the Romantische Strasse. The 
heads crowded together. 

“Ah, Melingen,” cried half a 
dozen voices. 

The babel began again. The 
schulmeister raised his hand. 

“This road, then to the left— 
un’erstand ?—then again to the left, 
then straight; no turns.” 

We followed an earth road across 
bleak, undulating country. The sky 
was threatening and there was no 
indication that we were going in the 
right direction; in fact, we were 
certain that the road would require 
a right-angle to take us to the Rom- 
antic Way. It brought back the 
feelings of insecurity that had atten- 
ded our first days as a travelling 
family. But the feeling was with us 
—the irrational but often-proven 
feeling—that somewhere close by we 
would find shelter and kindness, and 
that when we came to the place we 
would recognise it, would probably 
exclaim together, “ Ah, this is it!” 

The road turned reassuringly at 
right-angles on to the Romantic Way. 
It was almost dark when an hotel 
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loomed up at Nordendorf, its lights 
welcoming. 

There was a footballers’ dance at 
the Nordendorf hotel. The youthful 
footballers of Kerkingen, about forty 
miles away, had taken possession of 
the bar and were warming up for a 
strenuous evening. When we had 
eaten in our room and put the chil- 
dren to bed, we went downstairs. The 
large room, panelled in pale wood 
and hung with many pewter mugs, 
was vibrating as couples danced and 
sang with tremendous vigour. The 
men wore small straw boaters and 
large quantities of ribbon, evidently 
the colours of their team. They 
drank prodigiously, sometimes fron. 
mugs at their own tables, at others 
from a communal glass flagon that 
was being passed round the room, a 
vessel that must have held a gallon. 
We sat for some time with a very 
youthful couple who had apparently 
had an argument and were not on 
speaking terms. Gradually they 
interested themselves in us till the 
girl, taking advantage of this, slipped 
her hand into her partner’s. We 
were sharing large quantities of 
brilliant red sausage and drinking 
beer when a record of “ Roll Out the 
Barrel” began. I saw an older man 
striding across the floor. The boy 
opposite us saw him too. He released 
the girl’s hand with indignation. 
This man, I gathered, had been the 
cause of the argument; now it was 
about to begin again. But surpris- 
ingly the man stopped beside Nell, 
clicked his heels, bowed sharply and 
addressed a resounding sentence to 
her. Then he spoke to me, clearly 
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asking whether he could take my 
wife into the fray. I rose, bowed, 
gestured appropriately and made 
some guttural noises. In a trice 
Nell was bouncing about the floor, 
the man singing in her ear. The 
young couple looked relieved; they 
smiled at me, then leapt to the floor. 
The building shook; the moisture 
streamed down the windows; the 
landlord grew red in the face as he 
brought more beer, more sausage 
and again more beer. The dance 
lasted a full fifteen minutes at a pace 
of four minutes to a kilometre. Nell’s 
partner now had her in such a 
grip, such an embrace that my 
understanding went to the young 
sausage-connoisseur of our table and 
I drank morosely and deeply. At 
last everyone cheered and clapped. 
The storm-trooper returned Nell’s 
remains, clicked his heels again and 
walked unsteadily to the communal 
cup. 

Nell was panting, “Oh, dear! Oh, 
dear! I think we should go.” 

I was dissuaded from remaining 
later than eleven. By then the floor 
of our room shook to the din down- 
stairs. Nell presently went along 
the corridor in her dressing-gown. 
She came scurrying back, “ Oh, 
dear! Oh, dear! I met that man 
in the damen’s room!” I said 
solemnly, “ Long live the Kerkengen 
Football Club!” and fell asleep. 

‘27th May.—Since the Norden- 
dorf dance we have moved north- 
west along the Romantic Way. 
There has been a sameness about the 
countryside : it undulates and occas- 
ionally it is broken by small woods, 


or cut by streams ; always there is a 
village on the horizon. The pattern 
of life has long been printed on the 
land and is as clear today as it was 
centuries ago. The country is with- 
out fences or hedges and is intensely, 
but crudely, farmed in strips, some 
strips lying fallow, others being under 
crop. Although we saw many men 
at work, my chief memory is of 
elderly peasant-women working with 
hoes; thin-locking women darkly 
dressed, heads kerchiefed, with no 
claim at all to feminine fripperies. 
They did not smile; indeed they 
seldom glanced up. I shall always 
see them stooping in the wind, lifting 
their hoes endlessly. Often their 
men were nearby, either scything, 
or driving long, low carts loaded 
with manure, drawn by two muzzled 
cows. Jan exclaimed once, “ It’s not 
fair: the cows have to give milk 
and pull ploughs and supply manure. 
Then they probably make sausages 
of them.” 

‘We walked along the wall of 
Nordlingen and we lunched at Dink- 
elsbuhl. From the walls of such 
places one may look across the open, 
undulating land to the distant wall 
of the next village with its promise 
of safety from attack. Late after- 
noon brought us to the fairy towers 
of Rothenburg. There were yet no 
tourists—save a man with four 
wives—to detract from the accumu- 
lated atmosphere of eleven hundred 
years. Rothenburg, twisted and 
warped and darkened by time, som- 
nolent on its hill. 

* As we descended the Rothenburg 
hill, goose-girls were moving their 
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white flocks homeward on the sides 
of green valleys, the geese vigorously 
attacking the grass with yellow beaks. 
Below them wound the Tauber, our 
descending road following its turn- 
ings. At six-thirty we drove into 
Bad Mergentheim but, finding it 
thronged, drove quickly away. Some- 
where we entered a wrong road 
which led us on bewilderingly until, 
at dusk, we came to a village called 
Konigshofen.’ 

At the first hotel I asked an 
extremely pretty girl of about eighteen 
whether we could be accommodated. 
Assuring me that they had zwei 
sweibettzimmer, she went inside to 
bring her sister to help with our 
luggage. The second girl was slightly 
older than but remarkably like the 
first. Both had open smiling faces 
and an air of ingenuous interest in us. 
I was not surprised when the hotel 
proved very clean and extraordinarily 
modern. After one of Nell’s ‘ picnic 
teas’ in our room, Jan and Sue went 
exploring. They soon came back 
excitedly, saying, “The man who 
owns this hotel was a pilot in the 
German Air Force. He wants to 
meet you.” 

I went downstairs and found a 
man of less than middle height with 
black hair and tanned skin. His 
eyes were dark brown and remark- 
ably fine. On his forehead, on the 
right side, he had a scar, possibly 
from a flying accident. We nodded 
to each other, then I said, “ You 
were a Luftwaffe pilot ?” 

He smiled slightly and replied in 
a somewhat husky voice, “ Yes, on 
bombers. I was shot down between 
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Ireland and Iceland in 1941. And 
you?” 

** Lancasters,” I said. “A navi- 
gator.” 


We looked at each other for a time, 
then he asked me into the bar and 
drew me a glass of beer. On one 
wall were numerous soccer cups on 
all of which his name was inscribed. 
He was, I found, thirty-eight years of 
age and had only stopped playing 
soccer the year before. 

“You were twenty-two when you 
were shot down?” I said. He set 
the beer on the table and sat opposite 
me. 

“Yes,” he replied. “ We attacked 
a convoy and there was a fight. 
After, all my crew were dead in the 
sea, but I was lucky, for I was a 
strong swimmer. I swam for three 
hours.” 

He receded from me, his eyes 
remote and moody. 

“Who picked you up ?” 

“An Australian ship. The cap- 
tain was the—what you say ?—the 
head of the convoy. I went uncon- 
scious as they took me on board. 
They put me in a hot bath and gave 
me whisky. After, I slept in the hot 
part of the ship. I stayed on the 
ship three months. We went to 
Africa and to South America and 
then to England.” 

I was interested to know the name 
of the ship; but when I asked he 
looked at me and said, “I have 
forgotten.” 

A group of men had come in and 
were waiting to be served. They . 
called him Sep and appeared to hold 
him in high regard. While he 
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attended them I thought over his 
improbable reply, “I have forgot- 
ten.” And yet, I felt his story to be 
true. He came back to me, and his 
friends gathered about us. I fancied 
that he concluded in a harder tone, 
that his mood had become sombre. 

“We were put in a prisoner-of- 
war camp in the south of England.” 

“Tt was a hard time for your 
family,” I said. 

He stared over my shoulder. 
“Also, my brother was dead in 
Russia.” 

The conversation appeared to be 
at an end. I felt conscious of the 
group of men who were trying to 
grasp the meaning of our words. 
To break the silence I said, “‘ Do you 
ever fly now?” 

He shook his head, “It is too 
expensive to buy a plane.” 

* But at aero clubs ?” 

He suddenly smiled charmingly. 
“We cannot have aero clubs since 
we lost the war, you see.” 

I cursed my unthinking question. 
“Everyone lost the war,” I mur- 
mured. 

One of his daughters came in and 
kissed him good-night. I left him 
soon after and went to bed. I was, 
I realised, the product of many 
years of propaganda and could not 
trust my assessment either of this 
man or of the people from whom he 
came. He was of the same type, I 
felt, as men I had known in our own 
Air Forces ; a man courageous and 
friendly. And yet I fancied that the 
allied victory had been to him a 
personal thing; a happening that 
cast doubt on his own courage. I 


felt that the longing was still with 
him to prove that he would never 
have broken. As I went to bed I 
wondered how I would have felt 
myself had the men of our crew been 
killed and had the war been lost. I 
thought about this for a long time, 
Perhaps because I had been involved 
in the bombing of these people, I 
felt a strong impulse to learn to 
know them for myself; but I was 
baffled by individuals, baffled by the 
race. 

In the morning Sep’s mood was 
brighter ; or perhaps it was that he 
was no longer among his friends. He 
reverted to his imprisonment laugh- 
ingly. He concluded his story at 
breakfast, he and his wife sitting at 
one table, ourselves at the next. 

He said, “I escaped from the 
P.o.W. camp with a navigator and 
a naval officer. We travelled north, 
walking at night-time and covering 
ourselves with grass on the hills in 
daytime. Then we got on a train— 
we locked ourselves in the toilets 
when men came for our tickets. In 
the end we reached the aerodrome 
called Stranraer. You know it?” 

“ Yes,” I said. 

** We got into a Lockheed Hudson 
there at night, but could not start it. 
We tried three other planes, then we 
were caught and were sent to a prison 
camp near Glasgow. There it was 
very strict. Each night they counted 
us five times and would not let us 
put our heads under the blankets. 
But we heard Hess had landed and 
we wanted badly to escape for the 
invasion, so we made dummy heads 
and we cut the barbed wire when- 
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ever a train went by and made noise. 
We had a plan to cross to Ireland ; 
but as soon as we escaped we were 
caught and sent to Canada. I 
escaped first in Canada nailed in a 
packing-case. The plan was not 
very good. The case was loaded on 
a train, and I thought I would get to 
America, but after one day and a 
half I knocked to be let out. They 
sent me then to the south of Alberta, 
to a place called Medicine Hat. In 
the summer-time some of us dug 
out, but they caught us again and 
sent us north to a lumber camp in 
British Columbia. It was far away 
and I gave up trying to escape. I did 
not come home till 1947. Seventy- 
five per cent of this village was in 
ruins then, bombed and shelled only 
fifteen days before the end. But my 
wife and my two daughters were 
safe.” 

Whether his story was true or 
false or embellished, I could not tell, 
but throughout our prolonged break- 
fast I was convinced that Sep had it 
in him to do these things. He im- 
pressed me as a man of high courage 
and strong will. He was, too, 
noticeably relaxed, deceptively leth- 
argic even—like a cat dozing in the 
sun. 

While Nell rounded up the children 
for our departure, we talked a little 
of propaganda and of Hitler. I 
asked him how Hitler had dealt with 
the Jews. 

“ They had to leave Germany,” he 
said, “ go to America, or somewhere 
else. But if their houses were taken 
away, then after the war we must 
repay them.” 


I remembered passing a sign two 
days before which had pointed into 
green countryside. It had simply 
read, ‘Nach Dachau. I looked 
closely at Sep, but how much he 
knew of such places I could not 
tell. 
We walked out to Jonah, one of 
Sep’s daughters carrying Doreen. 
In a moment our lives drifted apart 
as casually as they had come together. 
I made various inquiries later, but 
could never prove or disprove Sep’s 
story. Somehow I would be happy 
to have proved it. 

On the Frankfurt autobahn I 
noticed a rhythmical bumping from 
one of Jonah’s rear wheels, but I 
was unable to determine its cause. 
I was loth to exceed forty; but on 
one long hill we were obliged to 
reach fifty-five to pass a line of Krupp 
transports—symbols of Sep’s lost 
war and the world we had won. As 
soon as we had found accommoda- 
tion for the night I telephoned to a 
garage and made an appointment for 
the morning. We were at Oberusel, 
outside Bad Homburg, in a gasthaus 
on the edge of a wood. 

A self-assertive young mechanic 
dealt with Jonah rapidly and thor- 
oughly before 9 A.M. He found that 
the bumping was caused by a tube 
of the wrong size—which had been 
with us since leaving London. Also 
the tyre was paper-thin. When he 
had changed them, he put Jonah 
over the pit to look at the other 
wheels. He was out of sight for a 
long time. When he reappeared he. 
exclaimed in his best American 
manner, “ Sir, I just have never seen 
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a chassis corroded like this here one. 
I feel it my dooty to ask you to come 
down and look at it before you drive 
on.” 

I had no desire to look at it, 
nevertheless I obeyed his order. 
Undeniably it was bad, but I 
fancied that an English mechanic, 
accustomed to old cars and good 
roads, would not have been so 
dramatic. 

I said casually, “I only have a 
couple of thousand miles to go.” 

He stood before me like a drill 
sergeant. “ Wal, sir, I consider it 
my dooty to warn you-——” 

“You have frightened me al- 
ready,” I said, “How much do I 
owe you?” 

I decimated our remaining funds 
and drove cautiously away. 

Next day was Ascension Day and 
the last of our European journey. 
We had stayed the night at a third- 
rate hotel on the edge of Dusseldorf, 
but it had had the virtue of being 
close to a carillon of bells, four 
arranged vertically in a modern 
tower. They began pealing at 6 A.M. 
First the treble bell at the top, then 
the next, until at last the bass bell 
began and all were pealing together. 
At the end the treble bell ceased 
first, but its note remained clearly 
on the air. Last, the bass bell pealed 
alone, accompanied by the dying 
notes of the others, leaving us all 
with bated breaths. 

To satisfy my curiosity, we devi- 
ated to Essen, favourite Bomber 
Command target in the winter of 
1942-43, but the new buildings and 
the industrial drabness of the place 


suggested no link at all with the scene 
of searchlights and gunfire so fam- 
iliar then. Nor could I visualise the 
Essen streets of those far-off nights, 
when ground and sky were bound in 
a fraternity of fear and courage, 
Now the sky was cloudless and the 
factory workers were fancifully 
dressed for Ascension Day. 

The carnival atmosphere of Ascen- 
sion Day was apparent all the way to 
Arnhem and beyond. We were 
settling to lunch at an isolated gast- 
haus when a group of men lurched 
through the doorway, singing and 
shouting. They wore flat straw- 
hats and twirled canes with a great 
display of swagger. One came to us 
and, on realising our ignorance of 
German, pointed heavenwards and 
exclaimed, “ Himmel fahrt.” He 
explained carefully that in Germany 
the day was ‘ fader tag,’ a connec- 
tion which eluded me, but which 
appeared to explain the display of 
male swagger. A second man then 
crossed to us and said solemnly, 
“ Politik—you unnerstan’ politik ?” 

“ Fah.” 

“* Politik Adenauer, politik France, 
polittk Englan’, no goot. Mans— 
you, me—all mans kamerads. Unner- 
stan’ . ” 

I ‘jah’d’ heartily, whereupon he 
embraced me. I was not without 
fear of being strangled and was 
relieved when he hiccuped gravely 
and sat down. 

The carnival atmosphere reached 
its climax at a small village near the 
Dutch border, the last village, in 
fact, in Germany. A parade was 
forming, headed by two bands. It 
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consisted of local men of several 
generations, most of them in plumed 
hats, white trousers and dark coats. 
Behind them came a few mounted 
men, similarly dressed, then an 
elderly man and woman, possibly 
the mayor and mayoress, riding in 
an open carriage. The man wore 
a plumed hat, the woman a small 
coronet. With them was the village 
priest. At Jan’s and Sue’s urging, 
we stopped and watched the columns 
move away. As they passed the car 
there were a number of good-natured 
remarks made to us, but most of the 
men were stern-faced and did not 
look aside. Numbers of the older 
men wore military decorations and it 
was noticeably this group who were 
the more taciturn. 

At the next village a similar cele- 
bration was ending. 

Jan said, “‘ These men are wearing 
the same medals as the other ones.” 

“They can’t be the same,” Nell 
pointed out. “ We have just come 
into Holland.” 

Sue leaned over and asked in my 
ear. “ Didn’t they go to the same 
war then ?” 


“Yes, it was the same war,” I 
said. 

I had intended making some sort 
of explanation, but we were already 
entering the traffic of Arnhem, near 
the shattered bridge, and the girls 
had begun singing ‘The Happy 
Wanderer’ for what proved to be 
the last time in Europe. Only that 
night did I realise I had not answered 
Sue’s question. 

* 31st May.—We have come again 
to the Rotterdam pension in which 
we spent our first bewildered night 
in Europe; have eaten, in fact, vis 
and patates frites, bought from the 
woman who helped us to find accom- 
modation five weeks ago. Now the 
European journey is over, and, if 
Jonah gets us to the Hook, our mild 
gamble will have succeeded. Car 
repairs and doctor’s bills pushed our 
living expenses almost to £7 a day, 
but when Nell and I remembered all 
the help Jan and Sue had given us, 
we took them this evening to a shop 
and confronted them with a tray of 
inexpensive wristlet watches. Now, 
at ten o’clock, the ‘ Happy Wanderers’ 
are still awake with excitement. 
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ISLANDS OF THE MARMARA 


BY L. B. JUDA 


THE porter of the Park Hotel said 
I could get a boat from the Galata 
Bridge every hour or so. As I took 
a seat in a dolmoush taxi, amid the 
clamour of drivers shouting for 
passengers to the bridge, I felt relief 
in getting away from the stuffiness of 
Pera, its grinding trams and glum, 
unfriendly faces. 

Soon we were off. The car whirled 
us down the steep, cobbled hill, 
twisting its way through the narrow 
streets, threatening a head-on colli- 
sion any minute. Speed regulations 
are a dead letter in Istanbul, and the 
next minute it became clear as clear 
that the prosperity of dolmoush 
enterprises is entirely dependent 
upon an appreciable number of runs 
up and down town. 

One of the passengers, an old man 
carrying a string bag full of onions, 
became alarmed and croaked some 
remark concerning the safety of five 
souls. As luck would have it, our 
driver was of a touchy temperament. 
He swung round in his seat to vent 
his rage, and the next minute both 
men were shouting at each other a 
picturesque and pithy resumé of 
parentage to three unspeakable gen- 
erations. Truly the Turkish language 
lends itself admirably to outbursts of 
this nature. It rolls and thunders ; 
it offers unlimited appellation; it 
is the language par excellence for 
reference to a foe’s forebears. 


Eventually we reached the place 

of embarkation for all water-traffic, 
underneath the Galata Bridge. We 
sailed out, leaving behind us the 
Golden Horn and the dingy quays of 
Horachkoy, circled the Seraglio Point 
with its gardens, and into the Mar- 
mara. 
I had seen the islands from the 
balcony of the Park Hotel. Dim, 
blue shapes in the distance, squatting 
on the Marmara under a blistering 
Turkish sun. One morning, after 
breakfast, my waiter had seized me 
by the hand and told me about his 
brother Mitsos, who ran a water- 
front café in Prinkipo. ‘‘ The islands 
—yes, beautiful,” he said, rolling fat 
brown eyes, “‘ jewels of the Marmara 
—jewels. Mister must go. Mister 
must visit Mitsos. Mister will be 
very welcome.” He had really meant 
it. He was Greek and I was a 
stranger, and must be shown every- 
thing. 

The crossing to Prinkipo takes 
over an hour, and I settled on deck 
with the feeling that I had all the 
time in the world. There was a 
Picturesque and highly coloured 
assortment of fruit, nuts, sweets, 
beverages and American picture maga- 
zines, and an equally picturesque 
assortment of vendors moving up 
and down the deck. A slant-eyed 
woman, with black hair falling down 
over her ears, held out a tray of fresh 
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almonds, heaped round a block of 
ice, for us to sample ; a barefooted 
lad pressed upon us the morning 
papers and a variety of coloured 
postcards. One black-eyed little 
fellow with a false moustache, dressed 
up @ Ja Charlie Chaplin, suddenly 
appeared from down below and began 
to shuffle and waggle up and down 
the deck. There were cries of 
‘Tsarlee, Tsarlee!’ as he tossed about 
an outsize bowler, balanced it on the 
tip of his thin bamboo walking-stick, 
and threw in an occasional somer- 
sault to complete the performance. 
As soon as he had succeeded in 
capturing everybody’s attention, he 
produced a bunch of lottery tickets 
from between the soles of his long 
and tattered shoes, and called upon 
us to try our luck on the next monthly 
draw. At last a bearded Turk per- 
suaded me to buy a sweetmeat of 
sesame seed and burnt sugar. I 
found this delicious with a cup of 
sweet Turkish coffee, which I 
obtained from the kahvedji. 

As the ferry sailed out into the 
Marmara, we passed Leander’s tower 
perched on a small island of rocks, 
off the coast of Asia. Why this 
Picturesque little lighthouse is so 
called nobody knows, since the 
classical story of Hero and Leander 
is set in the Dardanelles. But a 
curious, round - faced fellow - pas- 
senger, who accosted me for know- 
ledge about England, told me the 
story of a young princess who had 
once been imprisoned in the tower 
for safety. The Sultan had com- 
mitted some flagrant injustice, and 
it was foretold that his daughter 
would die of snake-bite. It seems, 


however, that the precaution proved 
in vain; for the snake entered the 
tower in a basket of figs, which the 
princess bought from a passing boat 
and hauled up to her window. 

Modern Istanbul stretches out its 
suburbs and settlements both on the 
Asiatic and Thracian coasts. Passing 
the site of Florence Nightingale’s 
hospital on the Asiatic shore, east of 
Leander’s tower, we sailed into the 
bay of Kadikoy, the ancient Chal- 
cedon. The boat stops here on the 
way to the islands. A few people got 
off; then the iron gates of the 
waiting-room were thrown open and 
a crowd surged forward for the few 
remaining seats on board. Suddenly 
out of the crowd a man ran towards 
me. I was seized by a pair of burly 
hands, and the next minute my arm 
was pump-handled up and down. It 
did not take me long to recognise 
Mehmet Bey, a wealthy tobacco 
merchant I had met in London the 
previous year. 

* Vell, vell! ” he growled through 
the bushy whiskers that divided his 
florid face full of good-nature. “‘ You, 
in Istanbul, eh? And since ven ?” 

He seemed genuinely delighted to 
see me again, and within the next two 
minutes we had finished with such 
topics as the weather, health, resi- 
dence and current occupation. 

“ How are things ?” I asked. 

“e Things ? 2”? 

“Business. Trade. Tidjaret.” 

He heaped his great bulk against 
the arm of his chair in a shapeless 
mass. “ Ah, things! They are not- 
so good,” he said, shaking his head 
slowly. “‘ Turkey made much money 
during the war. Now deep in debt 
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to almost every country under the 
sun.” 

** T hear you are sinking everything 
into local industry.” 

He nodded. ‘“ Ahh, these Ameri- 
cans. Ahh, if only they would give 
us enough aid for another five or six 
years, then we shall be . . . how you 
say ?”’ He snapped his fingers over 
and over again looking for his words. 
“Out of the red?” His face 
beamed. 

“So I hear,” I smiled. “It’s 
probably true enough, but they 
would want evidence of a more 
stable and sensible economy.” 

He looked hurt. Like India, 
modern Turkey had started a vast 
scheme of economic expansion. For- 
eign capital was vital to carry this 
through successfully. Already the 
Turks had tightened their belts 
incredibly ; for they believed that 
their ambitious economic plans would 
succeed despite the gloomy proph- 
ecies of the World Bank and certain 
western economic experts. Was not 
this evidence of determination? I 
did not answer his question, and he 
hesitated. 

‘I think I know vat you mean,” 
he said. “ This terrible inflation. 
Yes, it is still the big problem today. 
Unfortunately our government is too 
much supported by the farmers, the 
land-owners and the peasants.” He 
sat up, thumping the arm of his chair 
angrily with his fist. “ Vallahi, 
these are the people, who are sucking 
our country’s blood.” 

I had heard the complaint before. 
The subsidies, enforced high price 
levels of crops, and turning a blind 
eye to tax evasions of the land-owners 
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and farmers: the golden apple that 
seduced five-sixths of the population 
and sent prices soaring above world 
markets. I had noticed the scarcity 
of foreign goods for sale in the shops 
and large stores, and I questioned 
him about it. 

“No money . . . foreign money 

. to pay for importations,” he 
replied. His fat face then creased 
itself into a smile, “‘ We are reliable 
ally, you know. Britain and America 
have suffered much with countries 
like Syria and Egypt, but we are 
dependable. Perhaps Turkey would 
be better off if there was internal 
Communist threat; the Americans 
know we’re safe!” 

I took a deep breath. After two 
calls on the Asiatic shore we were 
sailing straight for the islands. A 
vital air breathes here that never 
visits Istanbul, and Pera, with all the 
attractions of a modern city, would 
be insupportable but for the relief of 
an occasional visit to the ‘ Princes’ 
Islands,’ or a trip up the Bosphorus. 

We were approaching Proti. Near, 
from the sea, the islands lose the 
beauty of their distant misty blue 
outlines. They rise abruptly from 
the water, dark green, lush. The 
pine-trees, scattered on the upper 
slopes, gather in density below, and 
sweep down to the sea. But admit- 
tedly this is not the best place from 
which to see the islands; for like 
so many others I have visited, their 
beauties are revealed on landing. 

The two smaller islands, Proti 
and Antigone, have comparatively 
little to offer the tourist, although 
Antigone, because of its quieter 
charm, is now increasing in pop- 
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ularity as a summer resort. But 
Halki and Prinkipo are tourists’ 
paradises—and yet all four are empty 
of foreign tourists. 

I offered an English cigarette to 
Mehmet Bey, and he accepted it with 
pleasure. “‘ What is this I hear about 
developing your oil resources ? ” 

He laughed. “Yes. It is very 
ironical that we, one of Nasser’s 
bitterest enemies, are going to profit 
from the Suez crisis ! ” 

“Any hope of striking oil?” I 
asked. 

“Too early to say yet. About 
twelve companies are trying in various 
places now, and reports, so so, not 
too bad. But anyway, the new 
refinery will have tremendous good 
effect upon our economy.” 

With considerable enthusiasm and 
gesture, he explained that already an 
agreement had been signed between 
the government and the major 
British and American oil companies, 
to build one of the greatest oil 
tefineries in the area. Designed to 
process over three million tons of 
crude oil a year, this meant that the 
refinery would produce enough re- 
fined oil for Turkey’s national econ- 
omy, and allow a surplus for export, 
which would be of invaluable help 
to the ambitious plans of the Turkish 
government. 

“ Inshallah, if God is willing, it 
will be completed by 1960,” he said. 
“But at the same time, you know, 
the oil companies are wanting to 
build a new pipe-line through south- 
ern Turkey.” 

“ What, from Iraq ?” 

He nodded, nudged me with his 
elbow, and winked. ‘“ You know, it 
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is much safer to pass oil from Iraq 
through our territory than risk 
further troubles in Syria and other 
Arab countries.” 

He stared out towards a sea clear 
as glass, and nodded to himself three 
or four times in succession. “ Jn- 
shallah,” he murmured, “ with a bit 
little luck, inshallah, we could become 
the richest country in the Middle 
East.” 

Mehmet Bey left me at Halki, and 
I continued my journey to Prinkipo. 
From the landing-pier, the road led 
straight up to the gay little square 
which forms the social and marketing 
centre of this charming island. Dur- 
ing the spring and summer, wives, 
sweethearts and children gather here 
in the evening to meet the men 
returning from their day’s work in 
town. For, like the other Marmara 
islands, Prinkipo is a summer resort, 
and the gaiety, bustle and excitement 
of the ‘season’ die in the autumn. 

There is no motorised transport 
on the island. Little yellow carriages, 
with stiff, fringed awnings designed 
to give protection from the sun, take 
you anywhere, or you can hire a 
donkey for the trip. I chose to walk, 
and this indeed is the best way of 
getting to know the island. As I 
climbed past the hotels and villas of 
the Nizam quarter, their gardens 
ablaze with flowers, I felt I had come 
to a better, and drier climate. The 
air was fresh and bracing—the best 
restorative I know after a day’s 
business in Pera or Galata. 

All along, hotels and villas have a 
holiday atmosphere, and as the gaily 
painted carriages passed me on the 
road, somebody waved and shouted 





a word of greeting in Greek. For 
the islands are essentially cosmo- 
politan, and Greek prevails. 

I walked to the Glossa, a tongue- 
shaped headland from where there is 
a magnificent view of Halki, and 
from there I made my way along the 
Chemin des Amoureux—a delightful 
path under sweet-smelling pines— 
to Yorgouli. It is an arc of a beach, 
spreading from the mouth of a 
narrow valley between the green 
pine hills. The scintillation under 
the blazing sun was so brilliant, I 
felt compelled to descend the path 
to investigate. 

The beach sloped gently, and the 
shells and pebbles slithered down 
with a hiss after each withdrawing 
wave. The sea was clear as glass, 
sheltered and tranquil to the mouth 
of the bay, the seaweed not stirring. 
Here, in the shelter of tight-circling 
hills, was a haven of green peaceful- 
ness. 

It was early in the afternoon— 
siesta time—and there were very few 
bathers. Two Greek children, a boy 
and a small girl, were paddling in the 
warm water. I undressed, swam 
round, and then came back to relax 
on the beach, watched with interest 
by the children. I had brought a 
picnic lunch with me—sandwiches, 
mulberries and a bottle of beer. The 
children watched me as I unpacked 
it, and I called them over to me. 
They hesitated for a moment, then 
as they saw the mulberries, the little 
girl came uncertainly towards me 
pulling the boy behind her. I gave 
them each some mulberries and 
motioned them to sit down. They 
squatted on the sand beside me and 
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shared the fruit between them, 
Gradually they lost their shyness, 
and the girl began to inspect me with 
her great ebony eyes when she 
thought I was not looking. 

“Tell me,” I asked in the smatter- 
ing of Greek I had picked up during 
my stay in Turkey, “ pez mou, what 
shall we do now—eat some more 
doutya, swim in the sea, or shall we 
build a castle with the sand ? ” 

She thought for a moment. Then 
she turned her little face with fruit- 
juice trickling down her chin, and 
said— 

“ Pipi.” 

** What!” I exclaimed. 

“* Pipi,” she repeated quite simply, 
unperturbed. Her brother rolled on 
the sand, convulsed with laughter. 

Truly I had never before found 
myself confronted with the necessity 
of attending to a child in such circum- 
stances, and indeed, the situation on 
a public beach was in every respect 
a novel one. However, there it was, 
appealing and pressing. I turned to 
the boy, who was still in fits of merry 
laughter, and asked him to call his 
mother. But he failed to appreciate 
the necessity of taking any kind of 
action, so that my predicament was 
much worsened by this singular sense 
of humour. I had not progressed 
very far when the little girl, feeling, 
no doubt, in dire need of attention, 
and finding herself increasingly neg- 
lected, burst into tears. Alas the 
day ! 

Less than a hundred yards away 
was a small group of women in 
kerchiefs, armed with towels, sun- 
tan creams, and other beach para- 
phernalia. They heard the cries of 
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the child and nudged a dark-com- 
plexioned fat little woman, who rose 
and made straight for us. To my 
astonishment she picked up the child 
by the arm, spanked her vigorously 
and then dragged her to a cluster of 
rocks that jutted out of the water. 

As I gathered up my bits and pieces 
the boy still giggled. I suddenly felt 
an overwhelming desire to clout 
both his ears for him, but since any 
hasty or ill-considered action would 
not have been understood, I moved 
off along the road. 

The road from Yorgouli rises 
steeply to the Luna Park, midway on 
the ‘short round’ of the island. 
There I found a small party of 
Armenians hiring donkeys for the 
ascent to the monastery of St George. 
An enormous argument was in pro- 
gress about the fare. Would the 
children ride at half-price? Was 
there no reduction for parties on 
week-days ? I approached the group. 
The presence of a foreigner seemed 
to stiffen the market, and when it 
became known that I wanted to ride 
too, we were suddenly one donkey 
short. However, a small baksheesh 
changed hands—much to the relief 
of the Armenian colony—and another 
donkey was promptly recruited. 

Visitors to St George are few-and- 
far-between. The path is steep and 
rocky, the mountain-side bare, and 
not everybody enjoys the only alter- 
native to climbing: the donkey-ride. 
The monastery is neither beautiful 
nor romantic, and has little to offer 
besides the traditional monk-made, 
Sweet red wine. But there is a 
garden-café close by that captures 
the wanderer with Jokoumi, black 
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coffee, and iced water. The view 
from St George, however, is well 
worth the climb, and it is the island’s 
highest point. The wide, peaceful 
Bithynian valley across the Marmara 
seems a noble beginning to Asia, 
while in comparison the coast of 
Thrace behind me looked a dull, 
graceless end of Europe. 

The sun burned fiercely and I sat 
on a stool in the shade with a jug 
of water between my feet. From 
time to time the proprietor of the 
café shuffled out in his slippers, and 
added pieces of charcoal to a round 
open brazier, where thick black 
Turkish coffee gently simmered in 
little copper containers. 

“You are from London?” I 
looked up. A small, pleasant-faced 
man with an open shirt and rolled- 
up sleeves stood smiling at my 
shoulder, a cup of coffee in one hand, 
a cigarette in the other. I told him 
that I did not live in London but I 
came to Istanbul from there. 

“This island is enchanting,” I 
added, voicing my thoughts. He 
laughed. 

** Oh, I would not say so; not in 
the summer. I am among the few 
who live on it the whole year round. 
Next time you must come in May, 
or better still, in October.” He 
spoke in excellent English. 

“And where did you learn to 
speak like that?” I asked. 

* At the English High School, in 
town. When I was thirteen my 
father sent me to school there for 
four years.” 

I looked at my visitor with interest ; 
a thin young man in his late thirties, 
whose eyes were as black as his hair. 
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We exchanged light conversation 
and then he asked me how I liked 
Istanbul. 

“Extraordinary city,” I replied. 
“One of the most beautiful in the 
world; certainly one of the most 
interesting, yet one of the most 
unpleasant.” 

“In what way?” 

“TI cannot say. For all its fascina- 
tion it cannot wake an atom of love 
in me ; the cloak is splendid, but the 
heart is always melancholy.” 

He dabbed an immaculate white 
handkerchief to his dark forehead. 
“ If you look for gaiety, you will not 
find it here. The city has seen the 
fall of two empires ; now it is dead.” 
He spoke with a bitterness which 
aroused my curiosity. 

“Don’t you like living here ?” 

“It is a place to visit, not to live 
in.” His family had been among the 
many refugees from the Balkans, 
who had found shelter here and new 
hope, but most of them had gone on 
farther to the west. They had 
deeply admired the wonderful city, 
but they had been continuously 
unhappy living in it. 

Was it the pathetic relics of past 
Byzantine power and splendour, I 
wondered, or the countless dilapi- 
dated cemeteries with their dark 
cypresses that cast a shadow across 
the city ; had life deserted it, was it 
the vast wood-built slums, dark and 
depressing, or the black-edged notices 
on the walls, with the names of 
people whose funerals they an- 
nounced ? After a while I wondered 
if it was the stiff proud xenophobia 
of the Turks themselves that tainted 
this once gay cosmopolitan city. 


When the time came for me to set 
out, my friend was not feeling well, 
He thought he had stayed too long 
in the water that morning before 
climbing to St George, and would 
not face the long and tiring walk until 
dusk. So I set out alone. I regained 
the Luna Park at the foot of St 
George, and took the road leading 
to the Maden quarter. 

I strolled past the little cemetery 
of Aghia Nikola, overlooking the bay, 
and down a steep winding path lead- 
ing to the sea. On the one side lay 
small orchards and vineyards, noisy 
with cicadas and heavy with the hot 
smell of the sun; on the other, 
Plati, the mandoline-shaped desert 
island, squatted outside the bay. I 
scrunched over the shingle of the 
beach and stopped for a few minutes, 
As the sun slowly sank, Plati across 
the water was silhouetted against a 
blaze of splendour. 

The instant of overwhelming 
beauty passed and the sun, like the 
top of an orange, was dipping into 
a coral sea. I was so intent on the 
scene that I had not noticed a little 
yellow carriage pull up behind me. 
The coachman stooped and touched 
my shoulder. Though his teeth 
were not very good, his smile was 
attractive. It was gentle and kindly. 
He had taken a customer to the 
Luna Park and was returning empty 
to the iskele. Would I like a lift? I 
accepted the offer, climbed in, and 
got back to the place of embarkation 
as night was falling, rested, hungry 
and thirsty. 

It was then that I remembered 
Mitsos. I could not possibly return 
to the Park Hotel and face my waiter 
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without calling on his brother. So 
I strolled along the water-front until 
I found the café. I sat in the garden 
under a great vine. Around me 
people were talking in Greek, French, 
Italian and Turkish. I ordered beer 
and biber dolmasi, a satisfying dish 
of cold green peppers stuffed with 
pilaff to which currants, dill and pine- 
nut kernels are added, and then 
inquired about Mitsos. 

A few minutes later he appeared. 
He reminded me, as he waddled up, 
of one of those well-fed, rubicund 
burghers in an old Dutch picture, 
and he most certainly looked as if 
he enjoyed the good things with 
which his industry provided him. He 
was dressed in a blue cotton shirt 
open at the neck, and a pair of grey 
canvas trousers, much creased and 
none too clean. On his feet he wore 
a pair of very old espadrilles. The 
get-up was picturesque. 

I introduced myself and men- 
tioned his brother’s name. His 
black eyes immediately flashed a 
bacchanalian smile, and he shook 
hands with quick enthusiasm. 

“Goot, goot,” he said; “very goot 
you come tonight. I have very goot 
menu.” His voice was as hoarse as 
a sansculotte’s. 

I explained that I had already 
ordered a meal, but with dramatic 
gestures he dismissed the whole 
preposterous idea. In the twinkling 
of an eye the waiter was at our side. 

“ Fere mezethakia,” he ordered. 
The waiter disappeared. 

The meze is an appetiser, some- 
thing equivalent to hors d’cuvres, 
but with a varied and well-seasoned 
difference. ‘“‘ You eat your meses 


while your food is being cooked,” 

The waiter returned with a tray 
full of small dishes. There was 
a haricot-bean salad, liver kebabs 
seasoned liberally with salt and 
cayenne pepper, a delicious red 
caviare purée called tarama, salted 
swordfish, mussels in batter, black 
olives, and boreks, a savoury-filled 
pastry rolled to paper thinness. 

While I ate, Mitsos hovered about, 
evidently anxious to please. We 
talked for a while; for during the 
summer there is always a scandal of 
one sort or another in Prinkipo to 
make a topic of conversation; but 
nothing was said of particular interest. 

* How long have you been here ?” 
I asked. 

“Twenty years.” He gave the 
mauve and placid sea a glance, and 
a strangely tender smile hovered on 
his lips. “ It was very much different 
in those days ; one lived then.” 

I waited for him to go on. For 
what he had just said aroused my 
curiosity. But at that moment the 
waiter arrived with the next course, 
and the conversation turned to other 


“You like lufer?” It is a 
Bosphorus fish with no English 
equivalent. 

“Lovely,” I said. “It’s the 
tastiest fish in the world.” 

Mitsos laughed. He laughed a 
good deal with little restraint, and 
his sense of humour was tickled with 
simple jokes. 

The food was good, for he was an ~ 
excellent cook. The /ufer he served 
me was grilled over a charcoal fire 
with no other addition than chopped 
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parsley and lemon-juice, and the 
wiae came from his own vineyard. 
It was so light that you felt you could 
drink it like water, and I finished 
the first bottle with the fish. By the 
time I had finished the second, I felt 
that there was nothing much wrong 
with life. The air was exquisitely 
soft. The mauve evening of Anatolia 
had attained its most beautiful mom- 
ent. Before the colour had altogether 
faded from the mountains, the lights 
came out and twinkled all over the 
coast. The waiter brought me 
cheese and a plate of figs, and I 
ordered coffee. 

“You have much much time for 
the last boat,” said Mitsos, “‘ the 
moon is not over the hill yet.” 

“Moon or no moon,” I said 
briskly, “‘ of course I have plenty of 
time. That’s one of the delights 
here, that there’s never any hurry. 
What do you call it, keyif?” 

He grinned. The only light in 
the garden came from a few oil- 
lamps that hung from the vine over 
our heads. It had been scanty to eat 
by, but it was now good for con- 
fidences. 

He began to tell me about himself. 
From what he said, and from what 
I heard from other people, I made 
for myself what I think must have 
been a fairly accurate picture of the 
life on these islands. It was certainly 
a very harmless one. He bathed ; 
he fished a great deal, and he seemed 
never to lose his sense of the beauty 
of Prinkipo, which he knew so 
intimately. He lived thriftily, but 


with sufficient comfort. As with 
most of the Greek islanders, he was 
determined that nothing should inter- 
fere with his independence of spirit. 
He sought felicity in the simple and 
natural things that Prinkipo offers 
to everyone. His only object was 
his own happiness, and it looked as 
though he had attained it. 

My visit drew to a close and I rose 
to leave. I shook hands with Mitsos, 
and he wished me a pleasant journey 
back to town. Before we parted he 
insisted on giving me a bottle of his 
wine, which he wrapped up neatly in 
a piece of newspaper. 

**You come back,” he said, 
“* Come again.” He had really meant 
it. 

I walked back to the pier, climbed 
up to the deck crowded with pas- 
sengers, Turks, Greeks, Armenians, 
and made my way towards the stern. 
Looking over the ship’s side, I saw 
the pier glide past. We were about 
half a mile from the shore, and as 
we drew away the Marmara lay 
without a ripple, its surface shot 
with the silver radiance of the full 
moon. In our wake foamed and 
whirled a white streak of water, 
ploughed up by the passage of the 
vessel, churned by the screw, and 
emitting such brilliant flashes of 
brightness that it seemed like liquid 
moonlight, all bubbling and boiling. 

I felt somewhat forlorn as the 
crowd, first one voluble group, then 
another, began to sing, until grad- 
ually the whole broke into a rattling 
chorus. It was charming and unreal. 
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‘YOU ARE DOUBTLESS VERY BIG...” 





BY DOROTHY SMYTHE 


WHEN I married John I discovered 
that mountaineering is not just 
another hobby, like stamp-collecting 
only more vigorous—it is a religion 
or a chronic disease. John has it. 
So, partly because I wanted to share 
this important influence in his life, 
and partly in self-defence, I deter- 
mined to get it too. 

I began by reading all the books 
on mountaineering that I could find. 
This was singularly unhelpful. Some 
were beautifully written, and I found 
myself thinking what a pity it was 
that the authors had not chosen a 
more interesting subject ; the purely 
instructional books I gave up after 
a couple of pages. But my lack of 
success with the theory, so to speak, 
did not depress me unduly; for I 
had almost convinced myself that 
the practice would be jolly fun. 
‘Amor vincit omnia, I said; even 
sybaritic inclinations and no head 
for heights. 

I was delighted when at last the 
day came for me to put this fine 
Latin maxim to the test, and I set 
out in high hopes of acquiring at 
least a modicum of understanding. 

What I did acquire, in fact, were 
blisters and a feverish cold. It was 
not a promising introduction. We 
toiled in hot weather up the steep 
side of a 7000-foot monster which 





was so thickly wooded that I could 
not see the mountain for the trees. 
In three hours of exertion I saw only 
pine needles, broken branches and 
four snakes. 

When we reached the timber-line 
and found the rock summit within 
comparatively easy reach, my state 
of mind improved ; I felt that if my 
aching limbs would carry me to the 
top I might begin to feel some of the 
spiritual uplift I had read about in 
the books. 

John chose that moment to an- 
nounce that we could go no farther. 
I was very angry: he agreed that it 
was disappointing, but assured me 
that it was going to rain, and that 
it would be unforgivable to take a 
beginner on to wet rock. 

“Don’t be so stuffy,” I said, “I 
can climb perfectly well on wet rock.” 
He looked at my feet. “ Those 
rubber soles would be very dangerous. 
You’re not properly equipped.” 

“ Well, it’s all your fault then,” I 
said. “ How dare you take me climb- 
ing without the right boots on? 
Anyway,” I added, “it is certainly 
not going to rain,” and continued 
to argue with magnificent lack of 
logic until I felt slow, heavy drops— 
prelude to one of the near-tropical | 
storms that often break in Austria 
during the summer. I floundered 
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down through the deluge and the 
interminable trees, cursing—when 
the breath was available to me— 
men, mountains, the weather, 
Austria and marriage, with great 
fluency and indiscrimination. 

But all was not lost. We found 
a tiny gasthaus with a large-hearted 
proprietress. She lit a fire which 
blazed immediately ; then she pro- 
duced a vast sweater and another 
extraordinary garment—something 
like combinations but with feet, and 
bright red—for me to wear while she 
dried my clothes; after that she 
brought out some raw spirit which 
was supposed to be brandy, and 
when she had finished busying about, 
she read a German translation of 
‘The House at Pooh Corner.’ All 
this pleased me very much: I sat in 
my ‘scarlet combs’ drinking brandy 
and listening to the crackling logs, 
our hostess’s chuckles and the down- 
pour outside; and I loved John 
again and decided that mountain- 
eering was a splendid sport. 


A few weeks later we set off on 
our second attempt. A more ambi- 
tious affair this; for we had a week- 
end at our disposal and I was 
equipped with a new pair of boots 
of which I was tremendously proud. 
They were hard, they weighed a ton, 
and I did not quite see how I was 
going to walk in them, but I had 
never worn boots before and felt 
very capable and hardy. 

We travelled south towards the 
Jugoslav border until we came to an 
imposing notice forbidding Military 
Personnel to go any farther, and 


threatening severe penalties for dis- 
obedience. In the past the frontier 
guards had shown a distressing 
tendency to shoot first and ask later 
—if at all—and after one or two 
unfortunate incidents the British 
authorities put all land within five 
miles of the border strictly out of 
bounds, and operated a_ border 
patrol in the forbidden area. 

So we obediently turned and 
started walking eastwards and up, 
always up, of course. First we were 
on a road, then a track, and at length 
a pathway, on and on until it was 
almost dark and we could see the 
solid mass of mountains looming 
immediately ahead. Then we 
stopped for the night. 

“ Where can I clean my teeth?” 
I asked. John laughed and went on 
unrolling the sleeping-bag. I was 
too exhausted to persist, so took off 
my outer garments and my impres- 
sive boots and crawled in beside 
him. “ Good-night,” I muttered, 
and went to sleep, tired enough, I 
believed, to sleep for ever. 

Half an hour later I woke up, 
cramped, stiff, and chilled to the 
bone. I had never realised that the 
ground could be so hard. I fidgeted 
irritably, and John woke up. 

“Lie still and go to sleep, dar- 
ling,” he mumbled, “ we’ve a hard 
day tomorrow.” 

“T’m having a hard night right 
now,” I answered sourly, and tried 
to count sheep. Then I started 
counting the stars, and when I had 
finished that I suddenly thought of 
the astonished disbelief of my friends 
if they could see me now. I giggled. 
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“ For heaven’s sake, woman, shut 
up and go to sleep,” said John 
crossly, awake again. 

“You’ve no sense of humour and 
I wish I’d married someone else,” I 
snapped, and sighed for my town- 
bred, indoor-minded suitors of the 
past. At last, towards dawn, I slept. 

Cold air crept down my neck. 
“Darling,” John said, “ just look at 
that!’ I turned my head as far as 
my stiff neck would allow and saw 
the sheer face of rock rising out of 
the dark trees and shining white and 
stark in the sunrise. 

“Very remarkable,” I conceded, 
“and now would you kindly lie down 
because you’re letting in the draught.” 
I shut my eyes. 

“It’s time to get up.” 

“ Impossible,” I said firmly, and, 
as he continued to ease himself out 
of the sleeping-bag, asked what the 
time was. 

“ Half-past four.” This shocked 
me into sitting up, with sad moans 
which John ignored. I was obviously 
not going to get any sympathy, let 
alone a reprieve. 

“You'll feel better when we 
start,” said John, “we'll go and 
have breakfast in the sun at the foot 
of the mountain.” I followed in 
sullen disbelief, but presently, when 
we emerged from the dark shade of 
the pines into the morning sun, I 
began to feel better. 

We sat on a rock facing the ridge 
and ate our breakfast (sardines). On 
our left the mountain rose abruptly 
from a short scree chute—but this 
encroached more and more on the 
wall until we saw that, directly facing 

F 


us, a scree route led all the way to 
the top of the ridge. 

John studied the map. “ Accord- 
ing to this we’re on the ridge before 
the border ridge. I hope,” he added. 
“It’s anold map.” He looked round, 
munching. “ The rock face is hope- 
less: it’s soft stuff—very crumbly 
and dangerous. So I’m afraid you 
won’t get the rock-climbing you 
hoped for.” This did not surprise 
me at all: I sighed. “I think,” he 
went on, “that our best route is 
straight ahead up the scree.” 

“ All right,’ I agreed, in my 
foolish ignorance, and we started off. 
It did not look far to the top and I 
urged John to go faster, but he 
plodded steadily upwards on a zig- 
zag course and advised me to do the 
same. Half an hour later I was 
begging him to slow down. 

For those who are as blissfully 
innocent as I was, the Oxford 
Dictionary defines scree as : ‘ Moun- 
tain slope covered with small stones 
that slide down when trodden on.’ 
This is accurate. 

“Keep upright, don’t use your 
hands,” John called. I glanced up 
and saw him poised, splendid and 
sure-footed. I straightened my back 
as he advised, and with no effort at 
all slid down several feet. Cursing 
bitterly I resumed my ape-like 
stance and battled on, telling my- 
self that when I got to the top it 
would be worth the struggle. 

This went on for two hours. 
Then, for the first time, I felt a 
thrill of excitement. We were almost 
there! John was sitting waiting for 
me, his back resting against a large 
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rock that had not yet broken into 
scree—and the top of that rock was 
the summit. I was but a few feet 
below—and grasped a small bush so 
as not to lose an inch of precious 
height while I glanced up to see 
how many more steps I had to 
take. 

And there, standing immovable on 
the rock under which John was 
sitting, were two Jugoslav guards— 
with rifles. Unslung—and trained 
on me. I ducked my head behind 
the bush, and expected to die of 
heart failure before any bullets hit 
me. In that moment I understood 
just how ostriches feel when they 
bury their heads in the sand. I 
burrowed mine deeper into the 
bush. 

“Come on,” John said kindly, 
“you're doing very well. Don’t 
give up now.” I didn’t move. “Is 
anything wrong ?” he asked sharply, 
after an age-long minute. I took a 
deep breath. 

“No,” I quavered. “ Well, yes,” 
I amended, not daring to look up. 
I paused and tried again. “ John— 
there are two men. They’ve got 
rifles. And uniforms on.” 

““ Where are they ?” 

“Just above your head.” 

“Then that damned map was out 
of date,” he commented crossly, and, 
after a brief silence, went on: 
“When I get up, do the same, and 
walk over to the rock face on your 
right. You'll soon be out of range 
there, and I’ll be covering you until 
you are. And for the love of Mike 
don’t run... Ready, darling?” 

“No,” I said, “I think I'll just 


stay here behind this bush. I like 
it. They might even let me look 
over the top,” I added, “ the miser- 
able devils have watched me struggle 
all the way up so they surely couldn’t 
grudge me that.” 

“Get up and start walking,” 
ordered John briskly: there was 
nothing to do but obey—one cannot 
argue with one’s husband and a 
couple of frontier guards at the same 
time. 

** Mountaineering,” I said savagely 
as we strolled out of range, “is foul. 
It’s just trees and scree and snakes 
and struggling and never by any 
chance getting to the top and——” 

‘Save your breath, Dottie,” he 
advised, “ We’ve got to walk five 
swift miles. If we’re picked up by 
the Border Patrol [ll be cashiered 
and you'll be sent home.” 


The third and final effort was much 
more successful in that we did get to 
the top. We walked eight miles to a 
climbing-hut at 8000 feet and spent 
the night there. 

The following day was cool and 
cloudy, and we set off early, complete 
with rope, making for the lowest 
point on a ridge that leads up to an 
11,000-foot peak. 

We had to climb only a few hun- 
dred feet to get on to the ridge, and it 
was not difficult, for the rock was 
broken into great slabs. John led, 
of course, and I followed silently, 
trying to ignore the panic which 
increased with every foot I climbed 
despite the rope’s moral support. I 
was surprised when I heard his voice 
just above me. ‘ Come on, darling, 
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this is what you’ve been waiting 
for.” 

I crouched beside him in a nest of 
broken rocks, and then, taking a 
deep breath, peered over the other 
side. We looked down six thousand 
sheer feet into a narrow, barren 
valley filled with rocks, and cut in 
half by a metallic thread of water 
whose hurried roar reached us so 
far above. A monstrous glaciered 
mountain crowned with sullen clouds 
brooded over the head of the valley. 

“ It’s magnificent,” breathed John. 

“Yes,” I whispered. And it was. 
Magnificently cold and vast and in- 
human and I absolutely Joathed it. 

“Tt makes one realise how in- 
significant one is,” he murmured. 

“Yes,” I agreed again, but un- 
truthfully, for I did not feel at all 
insignificant. I felt sick. So we sat 
there, John gazing enraptured over 
the tremendous scenery, and I intent 
upon my torn finger-nails. I could 
not see what virtue there was in feel- 
ing insignificant: it may be good 
mountain mysticism, I told myself, 
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but it’s rotten theology. And any- 
way, I thought, I can produce a 
human being with all its immense 
potentialities—and what can that 
huge mountain produce apart from 
an old grey glacier ? 

Then it began to rain, and as we 
descended my brave metaphysical 
thoughts proved cold comfort: I 
was overwhelmed by icy fear and a 
sense of failure. I knew then that I 
should never understand the thing 
that meant so much to John—nor 
would I be able to take part in it 
even uncomprehendingly. 

The rain got in my eyes and I sat 
at the bottom while John wound up 
the rope. Neither of us had spoken 
since our brief exchange on the 
summit, and now he said gently, 
“You know it doesn’t matter. I 
never wanted to marry a mountain- 
eering woman: they’re so hearty, 
and they’ve got enormous behinds 
and hideous legs.” 

Which slanderous and absurd 
generalisation was infinitely consol- 
ing. 
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BY ROBERT HUNTER 


I HAD been rushing over Africa, a 
few days here, a few days there. 
Viscounts, Vikings, Argonauts and 
Skymasters had all taken charge of 
me at various times. I really do 
not know why I was in such a 
hurry. My passport and health 
papers were known to the authorities 
from Johannesburg to Ndola. Now 
I was in Kenya. 

Kenya should have been less 
hectic; for I had friends there 
whom I knew well enough to ask 
to be allowed to rest. It did not, 
however, quite work out that way ; 
for they believed I could rest in 
a motor-car—while they drove it 
over rather rough roads to people 
and places of interest. I was on 
the slopes of Mount Kenya one 
day and on an island in the middle 
of Lake Victoria (a motor-boat 
came into use here) the next. I 
spent one night with the Governor 
of a prison in a native reserve and 
the next in a guest-house nine 
thousand feet in the air. I decided 
then that the time had come to 
find a place where I would not have 
to move a yard unless I particularly 
wanted to. 

The coast was the answer. No 
one rushes round at the coast, for 
the climate does not encourage it. 
I must get to the coast where no 


one knew me. There I would 
indulge in a little beachcombing, in 
the more static sense of the term. 
After a fortnight or so I would 
doubtless be ready to tackle once 
more the rigours of up-country 
travel, 

The Kenya coast is not shy of 
hotels, but as I was to be a beach- 
comber there had to be a beach. 
This ruled out certain hotels which 
might otherwise have been suitable. 
Finally I picked upon one some way 
south of Mombasa. I believed this 
might be a quiet place because a 
ferry lay between it and Mombasa, 
and ferries can be troublesome 
things when a lot of people in 
cars want to use them and do not 
like waiting. 

I wired for accommodation, got 
it and booked my train passage. I 
was told, when I got to Mombasa, 
to look for a certain taxi-driver 
called Juma Tumbo. It was con- 
sidered I could not miss him because 
of his size. Since not everyone 
understands the Swahili tongue it 
is only fair to explain that Tumbo 
means stomach. So I set about 
looking for a man with an outsize 
abdomen. I found him at once. 
In spite of his bulk, however, he 
proved a true man of action. Seiz- 
ing my suitcase he flung it into 
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the boot of the car, opened a back 


door and pushed me inside. With 
a whirl of wheels and a grinding 
of gears we were away, tearing down 
the streets of Mombasa. 

“Why this hurry ?” I protested 
to my driver. “I’ve come down 
here especially not to hurry.” 

He swung fiercely round on me, 
oblivious of oncoming traffic. “ The 
ferry! The ferry! If we are 
slow we will wait all day.” And he 
drove his bare foot more firmly 
down on the accelerator - pedal. 
Missing everything that had to be 
missed, it is true, but sometimes 
only by inches, we soon arrived at 
the ferry. 

I was right in saying that ferries 
can be troublesome things. This 
one had just left our side and we 
would have to wait till it came back. 
The drivers of the six motor-cars 
and eight lorries, all African, who 
had arrived about the same time 
as we had, did not seem to mind 
the delay at all. The African loves 
waiting: he is the world’s best 
waiter, and being a sociable fellow 
finds that a ferryside with no ferry 
is an excellent place for a gossip. 
Juma Tumbo, that paragon of im- 
petuosity, after one despairing shrug 
of the shoulders, settled into a coma. 
Owning his own taxi he may have 
thought himself too big a shot to 
indulge in conversation with the 
proletariat, or perhaps he was not 
by nature a conversationalist, but 
never a word did he address to 
those who were also waiting for 
the ferry. Only when it appeared 
again did he show signs of life, 


and then only for a moment. We 
were just one car too many. We 
must wait for the next safari. One 
heart-rending cry of appeal, which 
of course was completely ignored, 
and Juma was back in his old coma. 
But when he did get across that 
arm of the sea that gives deep water 
to the ocean-going liners, he made 
up for lost time. I caught a glimpse 
of one or two villages, a police- 
station, a coconut plantation, and 
we were at our destination. We 
drove more sedately up to the actual 
precincts, for there were goats and 
some children in the way. 

The lay-out of the hotel delighted 
me. Here was no formal building- 
block with reception-hall, lounge, 
and bedrooms upstairs, but a collec- 
tion of small houses, some two- 
storeyed, some of bungalow type, 
dotted about almost, one might say, 
at random. The two-storeyed build- 
ings were flat-roofed, the bungalows 
had sloping roofs thatched with palm 
branches. Between the various build- 
ings grew colourful shrubs and shady 
trees. At high water the sea came 
up to the very foot of some of these 
cottages: at low water glittering 
sand lay northwards and southwards 
as far as eye could see. 

As I was paying off Juma Tumbo 
and giving him good-bye, a youngish 
man came out of the nearest build- 
ing. He was dressed in shorts, 
and a white singlet emblazoned with 
a large beer-bottle of a well-known 
local brand. But hide that beer- 
bottle under cowl and cassock and 
you had a priestly figure; for the 
face was that of an ascetic, the 








features finely chiselled, the expres- 
sion thoughtful. He was slim, 
with bare legs as brown as roast 
coffee. 

He smiled slightly on telling me 
he was the manager and welcomed 
me to the beach. His next remark 
surprised me. 

“We had thought of putting 
you in room number four. But it 
has twenty-five steps up to it: do 
you think you can manage them ?” 

I have no idea what he imagined 
I was; something out of Tutank- 
hamen’s tomb perhaps. I was 
mildly annoyed. ‘“ Of course I can 
manage twenty-five steps. It is not 
so long ago that I climbed the 
Matterhorn.” 

He seemed relieved and called a 
boy who showed me to room number 
four with its twenty-five steps. The 
room was in every way adequate, 
and the balcony, which overlooked 
the sea below, a sheer delight. 
Why, I need never leave that 
balcony except for meals, and if I 
wanted to swim I should only have 
to go a few yards. The boy seemed 
pleased J seemed so pleased and 
asked if I would like a cup of tea. 
I said, Yes. The more one drinks 
at the coast the better. But it would 
not always be tea. 

The more I explored the place 
the more I was intrigued, Instead 
of those houses having been dropped 
down at random; I found they had 
been cunningly sited; for the front 
ones nearest the sea did not really 
obscure the view of the back ones. 
My room number four was over 
the bar and lounge; farther back 
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and at an angle stood the dining- 
room, which also had a bedroom or 
two above it. Between the build- 
ings were patches of lawn, at present 
sadly short of green grass because 
it was the dry season. I was slightly 
puzzled at seeing so few visitors 
about, but then of course it was the 
off-season, as well as being the 
dry one. 

There were visitors, however, and 
they seemed to be mostly children. 
They appeared from the various 
cottages rather like sheep from a 
pen, because they all had thick 
flaxen hair almost the colour of 
sheep’s fleece. It is the habit of 
going about bare-headed that bleaches 
these children’s hair. Later, it would 
darken. They said “Hullo” to 
me, and I said “ Hullo” to them. 
Kenya children are rarely shy and 
nearly always friendly. Their legs 
and arms were bare, tanned to a 
golden brown. 

Next I met the managing pro- 
prietor’s wife, father and mother: 
quite a family gathering. They 
were all most amicable, but I still 
had the impression they regarded 
me as a very old man, anxious 
about those twenty-five steps. And 
when they asked me what my 
favourite hobby was and I told 
them it was going out into the 
Atlantic in a motor-boat trying to 
catch lobsters, I do not think they 
believed me. 

Remembering I was a_beach- 
comber I next set off, in a leisurely 
fashion, to examine the beach. The 
tide was out, so there was plenty of 
sand. I could go north or south, 
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whichever I preferred. The sand 
was firm; I removed my sandals. 
There is pleasure to be had in 
moving across warm sand in bare 
feet. A little later, as the breeze 
from the north got up, I removed 
my shirt. This left me with nothing 
on but shorts and pork-pie hat. 
I found it enough. 

On my right was the sea, the 
ebbing tide changing the blues and 
purples of the deeper patches into 
greens or yellows or pinks. Small 
crabs scuttled over the sand to 
their hiding- places as my feet 
approached ; long-beaked grey birds 
flew swiftly over the water in perfect 
formation. Here and there African 
fishermen were sauntering towards 
their dugout canoes moored at the 
water’s edge. I passed the time of 
day with some of these men; they 
were of the Wadigu tribe—men of 
welter-weight build, but deep-chested 
and with the muscles of professional 
boxers. Our conversation, if not 
exactly intellectual, was friendly. 

“ How is the fishing these days ? ” 
I asked. 


“ Not very good.” 
* But at least you do not starve.” 
“No, we do not starve... but 


if the Mezungu (Europeans) would 
pay us a decent price for our fish 
we would be able to buy some 
clothes.” 

“Do you really want clothes ?” 
I inquired. “After all, it’s very 
pleasant down here without them, 
isn’t it ?” 

They glanced at my scanty attire 
and grinned. “ If we have clothes 
and don’t want them we can always 


sell them, can’t we? But if we 
haven’t got them, how can we sell 
them ?” 

“Tt is quite true, you cannot. 
But you are fishermen, not old- 
clothes merchants. You shouldn’t 
waste your time bartering garments.” 

Which brought us back to the old 
theme that if the Mzungu would 
pay them a decent price for their 
fish there would be no need to sell 
clothes. 

They went out every day, these 
fishermen, laying their traps one 
tide and hauling them the next. 
No sooner did they get back to the 
shore than an army of middlemen, 
spivs on bicycles, tore down the 
beach to waylay them. There 
followed an interminable flow of 
good-natured back-chat; the spivs, 
with their great gift of the gab, 
invariably getting the best of the 
argument. Probably they put the 
blame for the low price they were 
unfortunately compelled to offer the 
fishermen on us Europeans, rather 
forgetting that if there were no 
Europeans in the offing the price 
would be lower still. 

Inland from the high-water mark, 
perhaps some fifty yards, vegetation 
began. There was not much soil, 
maybe a few inches, and then coral 
appeared. However, coconut-palms 
grew quite well, and there were 
bougainvillias, and even roses. With- 
in this setting, spaced at about 
eighty-yard intervals, was a row of 
European-owned houses, each with 
the name of the owner posted at 
some conspicuous place. It was 
thus I learned that my old friends 





the Hudsons had a house on the 
beach. 

I replaced my sandals; for the 
soil, unwashed by the sea, was a 
great deal hotter than the sand. I 
also replaced my shirt, for appear- 
ance’s sake. Then I went up the 
track that led to the house. 

They looked just the same as 
when I had last seen them some 
ten years previously, surely a 
tribute to the coast. Mrs Hudson 
was at one end of the verandah 
playing a small accordion; Mr 
Hudson was at the other end 
hammering a nail into a wooden 
chair. There was such a noise 
that at first they could not hear 
me. Then suddenly Mrs Hudson 
turned round. They were certainly 
surprised. Neither of them had any 
idea I was even in the country. 
Mr Hudson went so far as to say 
he thought I was dead. 

The Hudsons were kindness itself 
all the time I was at the coast. 
If they resented my popping in 
on them of a morning they never 
showed it. ‘They lent me books, 
showed me the best places for 
‘ goggling,’ and when I wanted to 
go into Mombasa they took me. 
Their place was only a mile from 
the hotel, but as a beachcomber I 
thought it a fair do to halt my 
morning walk just about where they 
lived and look in for a drink. Of 
course, when I was feeling energetic 
I walked right past their place, but 
then I would probably pop in on 
my way back. At some secluded 
spot I would slip off my shorts 
and slip on my bathing-togs. Then 
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I would float about on the sea’s 
surface, expending a minimum of 
effort. If the tide was coming in 
I would let it deliver me back on 
the sand; if on the ebb I might 
have to swim a few yards, but I 
did not let this exhaust me, I 
never used a towel; the sun and 
breeze dried me. 

Sometimes I took my goggling- 
mask with me. I was never too 
sure whether the nose was meant 
to go inside the rubber facepiece 
or outside. I tried it both ways 
and seldom felt comfortable. Prob- 
ably my nose is an outsize one, 
and if I were to go in for goggling 
professionally I would have a mask 
made to measure, 

Goggling—in warm water—is fas- 
cinating. One is at once in a different 
world, a sort of fairyland. Nothing 
looks quite real. At the state of 
tide I preferred I was seldom out 
of my depth, but sometimes on 
coming to a hole in the seabed I 
would have to swim. J always made 
for a previously selected coral rock, 
for here I knew I would find fish. 
Down went my head and I would 
swim round and round that rock. 
After a time I found I could stay 
under water for about three-quarters 
of a minute without having to come 
up to breathe. There were endless 
varieties of fish round these rocks, 
varying in size from four-pounders 
to things the length of one’s finger. 
There were pink fish and green, 
striped fish and plain, blue, purple, 
heliotrope and a blending of all 
three. The most beautiful of all 
was a small yellow fish with a vivid 
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purple stripe running along each 
flank. The fish did not seem to 
resent my presence; they may not 
even have been aware of it. Fre- 
quently we stared each other in 
the face, only a few inches apart. 
Fish are good starers; they never 
blink an eyelid. 

I daresay all this under-water 
business had something to do with 
my appetite, because before I had 
been long at the coast I began to 
realise it was becoming colossal. 
As the food at the hotel was most 
delectable I ate even more. The 
waiters were attentive and friendly; 
all young and (I think) all ex- 
Mau-Mau Kikuyu, who had been 
caught and rehabilitated before they 
became too contaminated. Soon 
after my arrival a visitor came 
whom I got to know. He told me 
he was in the Prison Department 
and had once been in charge of 
Mau-Mau detention camps. He 
asked me not to tell the waiters 
who he was, as it might cause 
embarrassment. 

But when he had left I said to 
my table-boy, “I don’t suppose 
you know or have any idea who 
that Bwana was who sat over there ?” 
And I pointed to the vacant seat. 

The boy laughed. “ Oh, haven’t 
I! We all know him well. He is 
Bwana Jailer from .. .” and he 
named all the prisons the European 
had been at. 

I also laughed, but changed the 
subject. Mau-Mau is not a subject 
one wants to discuss, especially at 
a dinner-table. 

I learned later that the hotel 

F2 


had once employed local Wadigu 
boys but that they had not proved 
satisfactory. A funeral in the neigh- 
bourhood, and not a boy would 
turn up for work. And they were 
too often having family shauris, 
and these were, perhaps not un- 
naturally, more important to them 
than their work. So they stayed 
away to fix matters up. In self- 
defence the manager had to make 
a change and arranged for this 
gang of rehabilitated Mau-Mau. He 
was quite satisfied with them; they 
were good workers, intelligent, and 
gave very little trouble. I was 
struck by their names; for in spite 
of their having been Mau-Mau 
their names were all saintly. My 
bedroom-boy was James ; the water- 
carrier, Francis ; the table-boy, Peter, 
his assistant, Matthew. The wine- 
waiter was John, and the bar-boy, 
Andrew. Probably they were not 
as saintly as their names, but I 
came to like them quite a lot and 
they certainly looked after me very 
well. 

I saw something of the habit 
of ‘living for the moment’ among 
the Wadigu. This was when the 
simu simu arrived. Simu simu are 
small fish, so like the Bay of Biscay 
sardine that I am sure they must 
be relations. A shivering of the 
placid sea surface between reef and 
foreshore, intense activity on the 
part of the birds that circled and 
dived, the sound of many voices 
from all parts of the beach, portended 
that something unusual was happen= 
ing. In no time every available 
dugout had been manned and was 
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being punted towards that target 
of shivering water. The beach 
itself was thronged with Africans. 
Now they waded into the water and 
formed a large semicircle, always 
moving towards that tell-tale patch 
of water. Bit by bit the dugout- 
men coaxed the patch of water 
shorewards, although sometimes they 
had to go back on their tracks when 
the simu. simu eluded them. 

More men, women and children 
appeared on the beach from goodness 
knows where. I recognised three of 
the hotel-boys who, but a short time 
before, had been chopping up fire- 
wood; and that thick-set fellow with 
only half an ear was unquestionably 
the Hudsons’ houseboy. Garden- 
boys came along, too, so excited that 
they had forgotten to drop their 
tools. Nannies left their charges ; 
mammies came with pot - bellied 
infants; no one was going to be 
left out. Work for the day was 
over, or anyhow for as long as it 
took to deal with the simu simu. 

The shouting was now intense, 
the men on shore telling those in 
the dugouts what they ought to do 
and the men in the dugouts telling 
those on shore to mind their own 
business : all most good-natured and 
with plenty of laughter. Soon the 
dugout-men had edged the simu 
simu quite near the shore, and then 
those who had nets flung them over 
the water, which was now fairly 
boiling with fish. From now on it 
was sheer hard work; for the nets 
contained a ton or two of fish 
apiece. Men, women and children 
helped to pull them in: the few 
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shirkers, more interested in collect- 
ing for themselves, made for the 
simu simu that managed to jump 
out of the nets. In a short time 
the beach was piled high with glitter- 
ing fish ; small boys mounting guard 
over them while their elders went off 
to get baskets. Just then, of course, 
when all the hard work was over, 
the spivs arrived and began to 
browbeat the small boys into selling 
them the fish cheaply. Later they 
rode off with as many as they could 
cram in their baskets. A lot of fish 
escaped because the baskets had 
plenty of holes. Then another set 
of scallywags came along and picked 
up the dropped fish. I do not 
suppose that many people on the 
beach went without a fish supper 
that night. 


At the back of the hotel a belt 
of forest extended inland for about 
a mile. Roads had been cut through 
it to feed the various houses on 
the beach, and I used to take a 
stroll along one of these roads of 
an evening. Since it was hot and 
steamy there, because the breeze 
from the sea did not penetrate the 
forest, I often sat down to get cool. 
I seldom had to wait long before 
something happened. Small duiker 
antelope, always in a hurry, so it 
seemed, would scuttle across the 
track; and usually a single bush- 
buck appeared, a dark-brown gentle- 
man about ten hands high. So 
long as I sat quite still he would 
come close, even as close as fifteen 
yards. He had wide, inquiring 
eyes and never appeared to be 
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frightened of me. Squirrels, rats 
and guinea-fowl were also my 
companions, and there was nearly 
always intense activity in the branches 
above me. 

The chief inhabitants of these 
branches were the Colobus monkey. 
His body is about two feet long 
and he has a five-foot tail. His 
pelt is greyish-black, its sombreness 
telieved by a sporran-like white 
flash down the flanks. The agility 
of these creatures had to be seen 
to be believed. They could jump 
from a branch across fifteen feet 
of road, to land on another branch 
no thicker than one of my fingers. 
They never missed; never had to 
clutch at branches to prevent them- 
selves falling. They must be the 
world’s greatest acrobats. The speed 
with which they ran from branch 
to branch was remarkable, and they 
balanced themselves on the thin 
branches with the greatest of ease. 

They were well aware of my 
presence and resented it, giving 
angry little barks, almost human in 
tone. They never seemed to use 
their tails, so I assume they must be 
balancers. Sometimes they came 
quite close and stared at me. How 
like they are to us! I was able to 
recognise friends. There was Major- 
General Gorman, he was so dignified, 
and Mrs Peabody of our local store, 
and James Adams who drives the 
station bus, and Jimmy Porteous 
who takes round the plate in church : 
they were all there. One day I met 
two strangers in the woods. They 
said they had come down to the 
coast to be near their relations. I 


said how interesting, and inadvert- 
ently raised my eyes to the tree-tops. 

After leaving the monkeys I would 
occasionally wander on, looking for 
butterflies and birds, of which there 
were plenty. The road that branched 
to the left led me to Mr Parapet’s 
house. This gentleman had built 
himself quite a property, a two- 
storeyed house for himself and a 
guest-house nearby for his friends. 
He had a fine car and all the con- 
veniences, and should have been the 
happiest of men. No doubt he would 
have been had he not been indulging 
just then in a cold war—against the 
baboons. Mr Parapet, wishing to 
improve the appearance of his place 
and possibly to earn some pocket- 
money, had planted several young 
coconut-palms. Should he plant 
them on a Wednesday the baboons 
uprooted them on Thursday. Should 
he erect a wire-netting guard round 
his next planting of palms, the 
baboons, chortling with derision, 
proceeded to pull down the guard. 
Mr Parapet tried an electric fence. 
The baboons, piqued perhaps by 
the pricking of their skins, tore 
down the fence in one night. Mr 
Parapet increased the strength of 
his next electric fence and they 
burrowed underneath it. Had there 
been a United Nations council handy 
Mr Parapet would undoubtedly have 
appealed to it, but there was not, 
so the cold war went on. Up to 
the time I left, the baboons had 
been winning hands down, but Mr 
Parapet is a determined man. He 
has been to the police to try to 
buy tear-gas. 
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Sunday was a busy day at the 
hotel, for the youth of Mombasa 
liked to come our way. You could 
not blame them for wanting to get 
out of an arid town with tarmac 
pavements too hot to walk on with 
comfort. Anyhow their arrival was 
good for trade, as the native basket- 
makers and dugout-owners well 
knew. The former dumped their 
stuff almost under my windows ; 
the latter could not do that, but 
they brought their craft as close 
as they could. 

The influx began about ten in 
the morning. I could see them 
from my verandah, car after car, 
pretty posh ones, too. I admit I 
was spying, a mean thing to do. 
The young men would get out 
first, remove their shorts, which 
had bathing-togs under them, take 
off their shirts and then get out their 
combs. Why they should want to 
smooth their hair when it would so 
soon be ruffled by the sea puzzled 
me, but a great many did. The 
ladies took longer, although they 
had less to take off. The delay 
may have been because they had 
bathing-caps to adjust and hand- 
bags to dispose of. Then they often 
forgot something and had to come 
back for it and keep their boy- 
friends waiting. I saw all these 
things from my verandah. I could 
watch them later going into the 
water; I did not have to move an 
inch—perfect beachcombing. 

Most of the visitors would be 
back at the hotel by noon, patronis- 
ing the bar. Lunch had to be in 
relays on these occasions, but the 
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management always saw to it that 
the residents were not penalised, 
In the afternoon the visitors were 
on the beach again, but most of 
them left before supper—something 
to do with the ferry perhaps. 

Once, only once, did I suffer 
some discomfiture. My bedroom 
at the time was directly over the 
bar. There was a loud-speaker fixed 
to a wall above the bar, but up to 
then it had been a sensible instru- 
ment and kept quiet. But one night 
it broke wireless silence, urged to 
do so no doubt by a party of young 
things who wished to make a night 
of it. I awoke with a bang, that 
sultry Sunday evening. Someone 
was in pain, and a person called 
Bernadine seemed to be the cause 
of it. The person in pain kept 
crying to the person called Bernadine 
* Oh, oh, oh! ’ and Bernadine seemed 
to be doing nothing about it because 
he, or was it she, took no notice. 
Could I in all my manhood lie 
blissfully there and ignore those 
cries of pain? I could not. I 
jumped out of bed and searched for 
my slippers. But now more men 
were calling to Bernadine, and this 
altered the situation. With so many 
people there why should I interfere ? 
So I got back to bed. But I could 
not sleep because, although Bernadine 
had gone, something else had taken 
her place, and this something was a 
blue-eyed baby who apparently was 
being most unkind to a man called 
Moses. I cursed that blue-eyed 
baby and I cursed the man called 
Moses, but the two of them went 
on rocking and rolling, so I gave 
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it up and spent the rest of the night 
in a deck-chair, gazing out to sea. 

The management was sympathetic. 
They were sorry my sleep had been 
disturbed ; I began to feel a bit of 
a pig. In case Bernadine and the 
blue-eyed baby returned again one 
night they thought it better, how- 
ever, that I should have another 
room. I accepted the idea with 
gratitude. Shifting over was a bit 
of a bore, but the boys did most 
of it and I had only a few yards 
to go. The new room had just as 
good a view and I would still be 
able to watch the Sunday visitors. 

The very first day I saw from 
my new verandah a rather unusual 
sight. A small aeroplane seemed to 
be heading straight for my bedroom. 
It came closer and closer and at such 
a speed that I felt frightened and 
pulled my shirt over my head. Then 
the plane dropped lightly on the 
sand and taxied up almost to my 
window-sill. A tall young man 
appeared from the fuselage. 

I spoke to him later about his 
sudden appearance and how it had 
scared me. “ Where on earth did 
you come from?” I asked in- 
appropriately, seeing he had come 
from the skies. “ You gave me 
quite a fright.” 

He grinned. “I’ve been here 
before. The beach makes a perfect 
landing-ground. Nearly ran down 
a turtle though.” 

“A turtle! Ive never seen one 
on this beach.” 

“Nor have I—but you can take 
it from me, it was a turtle.” 

“Don’t you have to let people 


know beforehand, when you’re going 
to come swooping down like that?” 

He glanced sideways at me. 
“Only decided to come four hours 
ago. Might have sent a wire—but 
I'd have been here days before it.” 

I had to smile. I had had some 
experience of the local telegram 
system myself. The telegraph lines 
did their stuff; it was the delivery 
part that troubled. I asked him if 
he found flying more convenient 
than motoring. 

“Oh, yes; I can fly in from my 
farm to Nairobi, do my shopping 
and be back on the farm again 
hours quicker. I leave a small 
car permanently at the aero club 
and motor in and out of town with 
it. Flying’s cheaper, too—less wear 
and tear—I can do twenty miles to 
the gallon and never any trouble 
with the engine.” 

An engine that never gave any 
trouble was something new to me, 
so I asked him to show me round. 
The plane was of U.S.A. origin, very 
neat, very light and, I thought, very 
fragile. It was fitted with radio 
telephony so that one would not 
feel too lonely up there in the skies. 
All the same, in spite of its speed, 
I think I would prefer to remain 
on the ground, 

He only stayed a few days, this 
restless young man; just left his 
bedroom with a small suitcase, got 
into his plane, waved his hand to 
some nearby children, revved the 
thing up, taxied onto firmer sand 
and was away. Whether he hit a 
turtle or not I could not say, but 
he would be back on his farm a 
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few hours later seeing no doubt 
what had been done in his absence, 
or perhaps, what is more likely, 
what had not been done. 

All the time I had been at the 
coast the wind had been blowing 
from the north-east. But now I 
noticed a change. It seemed un- 
certain which way to blow, and 
sometimes it would not blow at all. 
Dhows, their sails filling beautifully, 
scurrying southwards, would sud- 
denly cease to move. And there 
they would be an hour later. Then 
to my surprise I would see dhows 
coming up from the south with a 
breeze behind them, and this was 
contrary to all that had been in 
the past. Yet later the dhows from 
the north would start moving south- 
wards again, whereas those from the 
south would cease to move at all. 

These strange happenings were 
the prelude to a change in the 
monsoon, With the change of 
monsoon the rains would come. 
Until they did the coast would get 
hotter and hotter, more so than you 
cared about. Yet there was always 
the sea to keep you cool. You 
could float about for hours if you 
felt inclined; even go to sleep 
on the water, because it was so 
buoyant you really could not sink. 
And yet, about this time, I was 
developing a certain uneasiness. Was 
the coast likely to enslave me or 
was it not ? Had I become such an 
efficient beachcomber that there was 
the danger that I might go on 
beachcombing for ever and ever ? 
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I was not at all sure. Coconut- 
palms are graceful and alluring; 
the glass-like surface of a sea that 
changes in colour from dark green 
to vivid purple or from bright yellow 
to coral pink fascinates to the point 
of hypnosis ; so, too, the pleasure of 
watching canoes gliding silently over 
smooth water, impelled by straight- 
backed, dark-skinned Africans. And 
oh! the joy of a pint of cool ale 
after a walk, or the comfort of an 
afternoon siesta on some shady 
verandah! Why should I not stay 
in this satisfying place for ever ? 

But I have responsibilities, if not 
many. I had better go before it 
was too late. Word was sent to 
Juma Tumbo that he would be 
wanted on the Thursday and a 
reservation arranged with the railway 
people. Tumbo arrived; I said 
good-bye to my friends the hoteliers 
and drove away. As we passed 
under the place where the Colobus 
lived I looked upwards. Not one 
had come to see me off, which I 
thought unkind of them, but I 
saw Mr Parapet’s baboons heading 
straight for his coconut-palms. 

Before we reached Mombasa the 
rains had come. We had about 
an inch in the hour and were soon 
skidding all over the place. I was 
glad; for it did not make leaving 
seem quite so grim. I shared a 
railway compartment with a Mombasa 
business-man. He said he hated the 
coast and was only waiting for the 
day when he could get back to 
Manchester. 
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AMBUSH 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. C. H. MIERS 


WITH only some 1500 terrorists 
now left in Malaya, and those, after 
ten years’ experience, as cunning 
and elusive as wild-cats, it is no 
longer much use just going into the 
jungle and hunting for them. Even 
if you are lucky enough to get in 
contact with them they will seldom 
stand and fight unless driven into 
a corner, and, as we all know, there 
are precious few corners in the 
jungle. You will not get far, in 
fact, without a good supply of 
Police Special Branch Intelligence— 
that is to say, information obtained 
from the civilian population, or, 
better still, from that very rare bird, 
a traitor in the terrorist organisation 
itself. 

My battalion has been well 
favoured in its Special Branch 
officers during the past few years. 
Both the men with whom we have 
worked have been first-class, though 
as different in individual approach 
as chalk is from cheese. The first, 
Evan, was a particularly colourful 
character, a delightful companion, 
too, with a great fund of good 
humour and cultural interests rare 
for these parts, one who searched 
the crannies and crevices of life 
for its better understanding and 
enjoyment. To call on him in his 
bachelor home was always diverting. 
One evening he might be found 
resplendent in white dinner-jacket 


taking his ease in a long chair 
beneath the Henri Matisse repro- 
duction, glass of brandy in hand, and 
listening peacefully to his fine selec- 
tion of classical records. On another 
he would be sitting at a small table 
talking in low tones to a couple of 
shifty-eyed informers. Or yet again 
one might find him rigged out in 
full jungle kit, face blackened with 
grease-paint, waiting to go out on 
some reconnaissance or ambush. 
For Evan was no back-room boy. 
Far from it. He hated being left 
out of the ‘sharp end’ of any 
operation, and as if to justify his 
inclusion he would often wear, 
perched on the back of his head, 
a now somewhat faded and shrunken 
green beret to proclaim his wartime 
association with the Commandos. 
Before coming to Malaya he had 
for a time been Winston Churchill’s 
bodyguard, and his reminiscences of 
this period would, had he not once 
made a solemn promise never to 
publish them, have filled a book. 
Earlier he had served his apprentice- 
ship with the Metropolitan Police 
as a Special Branch officer, and 
undergone all the chores of attend- 
ing, incognito, political meetings of 
Communists, Fascists and other 
eccentrics in order to note down 
what the speakers said. With his 
splendid sense of humour Evan had 
been less irked than most by these 


dreary tasks, and had some delight- 
ful stories about them. In par- 
ticular we loved to hear of the 
occasion when he and his Boss, 
slipping quietly into the back row 
of some East End meeting, were 
dismayed to hear the chairman call 
for silence and announce— 

“Gentlemen: It has come to 
our notice that plain-clothes police- 
men purporting to be members of 
the Party have been worming their 
way into our gatherings. They 
have no right to attend these private 
meetings and I ask you now to be 
alert and on your guard ready to 
expose these miserable spies, these 
wolves in sheep’s clothing.” 

An angry rumble throughout the 
hall greeted this call to arms. People 
turned to inspect their neighbours. 
At last one or two pairs of suspicious 
eyes began to rest on Evan and his 
companion. Evan rose to his feet— 

“Mr Chairman,” he said, point- 
ing an accusing finger at his Boss, 
“I do not like the look of this man. 
He has been acting in a very peculiar 
manner ever since he came in.” 

A posse of stewards rushed for- 
ward. No, said Evan’s Boss, he 
was not a member of the Party. 
No, he had not got an invitation 
to the meeting. Yes—with a last 
long threatening look towards Evan 
—he supposed he would have to 
leave if he was not wanted. His 
hurried departure, made to the 
accompaniment of boos and cat- 
calls, was followed by the chairman 
hammering on the table for silence 
and making another announcement. 
The loyal comrade, he said, who 
had so fearlessly unmasked the 
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impostor in their midst should be 
rewarded. He was, went on the 
chairman, unanimously elected to 
the platform. Loud and prolonged 
applause as Evan walked down the 
aisle and modestly took his seat among 
the privileged. Evan was wont to 
pass lightly over his subsequent inter- 
view with the Boss. The latter, still 
smarting from the memory of his 
undignified retreat from the hall, 
was not, apparently, altogether im- 
pressed with Evan’s argument that, 
as their exposure as policemen was 
imminent, it was better that one 
should go to the wall than that both 
should be forced to withdraw. It 
was after this adventure that Evan 
was posted to duty with Winston 
Churchill, no doubt with the idea that 
for once he would meet his match. 

We were having lunch one day 
when Evan came bustling in. He 
was dressed, as was customary, in 
civilian shirt and blue shorts, but, 
we noted with satisfaction, a gap 
was already appearing between the 
two. This was an excellent sign. 
The more ‘hot’ the news was, 
the more imminent approaching 
action, the more his shirt would 
ride up, until, if things were really 
exciting, a great expanse of jolly 
white belly would be exposed, shak- 
ing and wobbling in tune with its 
master’s animated narrative. 

“Can we go somewhere more 
private ?” asked Evan, glancing at 
the Chinese waiters. We got up 
and hurried along to the office, with 
Evan following. Under his arm he 
clutched the familiar battered old 
brief-case bulging distinctively with 
his automatic pistol — there was 
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always something faintly dramatic 
about Evan. Inside the office he 
opened the brief-case, fished out the 
enormous map he always carried, 
weighted it down with his pistol 
against the breeze from the over- 
head fan, and got down to business. 

“ T have,” he said, “ a very delicate 
Source who has been working for 
me for some time.” ‘Source’ is 
Special Branch jargon for ‘ Informer,’ 
being, we always suppose, an attempt 
to give a flavour of respectability to 
what must, after all, be a pretty 
dubious profession. Sources become 
‘delicate’ not through any physical 
disability, but because their activities 
have become such as to put them 
in jeopardy of discovery by the other 
side. This particular Source, whom 
we will call Joe, looked like a winner. 
He was, in fact, a full-blooded mem- 
ber of an armed terrorist gang, but 
he had seen The Light; or, to be 
more accurate, he had succumbed to 
a combination of the vast rewards 
offered by Government for the 
elimination of his comrades, and the 
disillusionment of living year after 
year in the squalor of the jungle, 
with community-reading from Marx 
or Lenin as the principal divertisse- 
ment during the long evenings. 
Although he had been working for 
some time for Evan the two had 
never met. That would have been 
far too risky; for the discovery 
would have led with absolute cer- 
tainty to Joe’s very unpleasant death 
at the hands of those he was betray- 
ing. Instead, he had maintained 
communication with Evan through 
devious channels, and by the passing 
from hand to hand of letters written 


on fine rice-paper and rolled into 
tight little spills, the better for 
secretion about the person. It was 
one of these ‘rolled slips’ that, 
together with its translation, Evan 
now placed on the table in front 
of him. In Joe’s complicated double 
life matters had come to a head. 
Another insult from his master, 
which might be the first germ of 
suspicion developing, had convinced 
Joe that the time had come to 
strike. Loss of ‘ face’ to a Chinese 
is, of course, a shocking degradation, 
almost but not quite as painful as 
losing money. And to be publicly 
rebuked for lack of attention, as 
had happened to Joe at last Wednes- 
day’s Community Reading, was the 
last straw. So to the possibility of 
a glittering financial reward was now 
added the sweet incentive of revenge. 

Joe’s plan, as given in his letter, 
was quite straightforward. Next 
Saturday he was due to lead his 
master and two other terrorists to 
a meeting with a neighbouring 
gang, and the selection of the 
rendezvous had by great good fortune 
been left to Joe himself. On the 
way they would have to pass a fairly 
large clump of bushes in a certain 
rubber estate, and it was here that 
Joe suggested we should lay our 
ambush. He would be the leading 
member of the party of four, but 
as additional identification he would 
wear, as he usually did, a white 
scarf round his neck. Would we 
ensure, he asked plaintively, that 
all the soldiers were fully briefed 
not to shoot at him. That was 
the outline of his plan ; then followed 
the details. The party of terrorists 
























would move in broad daylight, prob- 
ably about 9.30 A.M., relying, as 
they always did, on the rubber 
tappers and other labourers to give 
warning of the presence of any 
Government troops. 

It certainly seemed a foolproof 
enough plan, but we would have 
much preferred Joe to restrain his 
impatience. The delivery of the slip 
had taken several days. It was now 
Friday. Action had been planned 
for tomorrow, which gave us 
much less notice than we really 
liked. Besides, we were not too 
keen on an informer choosing an 
ambush position for us. It might 
turn out to be a poor choice from a 
tactical point of view; or, worse 
still, informers have been known to 
play a double game—a party of 
soldiers huddled in a clump of 
bushes would look pretty stupid if 
the enemy knew they were there 
and attacked first. 

“Well. What about it?” asked 
Evan, examining Joe’s letter, in- 
scribed so scrupulously with row 
after row of beautifully formed 
Chinese characters. For a man 
writing the death- warrant of his 
erstwhile friends Joe seemed to show 
peculiarly little emotion. 

We thought for a moment. The 
alternative to following Joe’s plan was 
to wait for a better opportunity with 
possibly more terrorists in the net and 
more time to perfect our plans. On 
the other hand, Joe’s sands seemed 
to be running out; he might be 
unmasked by his comrades at any 
moment. A bird in the hand... 

“Tt’s ‘on’ as far as we are 
concerned,” I said. 
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* Agreed, then,” 
“ Mind if I come myself?” 
We were delighted, and knew the 


said Evan, 


soldiers would be, too. If Evan 
took the trouble to come out it was 
usually a sign that something interest- 
ing would happen. 

We had a lot to do in a short 
time. First, to select the men to 
form the ambush party. With a 
thousand men to choose from, every 
one of whom would have given a 
week’s pay to join such a promising 
enterprise, Solomon in all his glory 
would have been hard put to it 
to arrive at a just decision. Nor 
do my Welsh soldiers, with their 
very plausible claims for individual 
preferment on these occasions, help 
the matter of selection. However, 
we settled for Captain Cyril Morgan 
in command, the Intelligence Officer, 
a Bren-gunner, a man armed with 
a short gun for close-quarter work, 
and a couple of riflemen. To these 
had to be added Evan and his hench- 
man, making a total of eight men 
in all. 

For the next few hours these 
men, aided by a dozen helpers, 
worked flat out in making their 
preparations. In the battalion we 
have very strict rules for ambush- 
parties. Nothing must be left to 
chance. Faces, arms and hands, every 
inch of exposed white skin must be 
smeared with black grease-paint. 
Hair-cream must be thoroughly 
washed off, for the natives have a 
very keen sense of smell. Any- 
thing that can possibly rattle— 
rifle-sling swivels, metal buckles on 
equipment, must be bound down 
with elastoplast. Then a minute 
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inspection is carried out by two or 
three officers who will, for example, 
remove a forgotten watch from some- 
one’s wrist (the dial can act like a 
heliograph if it catches the sun’s 
rays) and check that no one is 
suffering from a cough. After that, 
according to our drill, the party 
must carry out several rehearsals 
on a piece of ground similar to the 
actual one, and finally go down to the 
rifle-range for a last practice-shoot 
and check of weapons. Over- 
elaborate preparations for such a 
miserable enemy? Not on your 
life. After living for so long like 
hunted animals, the terrorists have 
acquired an instinct for danger and 
a speed of reaction to it little short 
of the uncanny. At the slightest 
hint of trouble they will be off— 
slipping and twisting through the 
undergrowth like some unearthly 
djinns. And they seem, too, to 
live with their fingers on the triggers 
of their weapons: they are un- 
commonly quick on the draw. 

So in the time available the party 
spared no pains in their preparations. 
I went down shortly after midnight 
to see them off. Evan, green beret 
pulled well down on his head, 
carbine slung over his shoulder, 
loomed large and bulky among the 
soldiers. I said my short piece to 
the men, as I do to all ambush- 
parties: ‘“‘Don’t fire until you’re 
certain you have your man in the 
sights of your rifle; to brown off 
towards a fleeing terrorist is useless.” 
It is, like most advice, much easier 
to give than to follow, but it is 
undoubtedly the answer to obtaining 
success in jungle operations. Cyril 


Morgan then fell the party in and 
they moved off. Problem One was 
to arrive at the ambush position 
undetected. It is always Problem 
One. Go by truck and everyone 
in the neighbourhood will know you 
are in the vicinity. Walk, even by 
night, and the chances are that 
someone will spot your footprints 
next morning and get word to the 
terrorists. Fortunately in this case 
Joe’s clump of bushes was fairly 
near the railway line, so Cyril 
decided to travel by Wickham trolley 
—the name given to those large 
enclosed armoured wagons which, in 
Malaya, precede passenger trains as 
a form of protection against terrorist 
sabotage. With ample room for 
the whole party the trolley rattled 
off down the line. By previous 
arrangement the driver slowed down 
at a secluded spot; the party 
leapt off, slid down the embankment 
and waited in the shadows until 
the train following behind had passed 
by. The time was now 3 A.M. At 
the first streaks of dawn they set 
off in single file, taking great care 
to avoid leaving tracks. The last 
man, walking backwards, brushed 
over any footprints inadvertently 
left by the others. 

So far so good. Joe’s now famous 
clump of bushes was found without 
difficulty. It was not too bad as 
an ambush position, but it was a 
pity the track the terrorists would 
use was sO Overgrown with vegeta- 
tion. Those were the first thoughts 
to pass through the mind of Private 
Bevan, one of the riflemen of the 
party, as he took up his allotted 
position in the bushes. As a very 
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young National Serviceman he was, 
as a point of fact, lucky to have been 
chosen, but he was a consistent 
good shot and had proved himself 
to be steady on patrol. His per- 
sonal problem was now the one 
which, to a greater or less degree, 
has perplexed anyone who has ever 
tried to lay an ambush. If he moved 
forward until he could get a good 
view of the track there was more than 
a chance that he would be spotted 
by a passer-by ; if he moved farther 
back he could see nothing. Private 
Bevan chose what he thought was 
a sensible compromise and, having 
done so, gently raised his rifle. He 
could just see the track, but now 
grass and fern lay over the foresight. 
What was it the Old Man had 
said? ‘Don’t fire until you’ve 
got them in your sights.’ Easier 
said than done. Well, he would have 
to stand up and shoot even though 
that made a split-second delay. 

His little plan made, Private 
Bevan settled down. It was no 
good pretending he was comfortable. 
The ground, sloping slightly up- 
wards, made the sitting position 
misery. But if he lay down he 
could see nothing at all. Minutes 
dragged by. At least another 
three hours to wait. Sweat trickled 
into his eyes and ran down his 
back. Muscles began to twitch 
and ache. Now all the discomfort 
seemed to be centred in his left leg. 
Hell! the wretched thing was going 
to sleep, that’s what it was. Very 
gently Private Bevan tried to shift 
it to a new position. It caught in 
a branch, shaking it slightly. “‘’Sss 
. . » Sh,” whispered the Intelligence 


Officer, a couple of yards away, 
Private Bevan worked his toes up 
and down in his boot. That was 
better. He’d take good care not 
to let a leg go to sleep again. His 
thoughts turned to his mates back 
in barracks. They'd be on their 
way to breakfast now. Lucky devils : 
walking about free and easy, talking 
and laughing. And there was he, 
sitting like a trussed fowl, not even 
daring to clear his throat. Wouldn’t 
the folks back home in Newport 
have a good laugh if they could see 
him! And what would they be doing 
now? Eight hours’ difference in 
time between Malaya and England, 
they said; but was it forward or 
back? Private Bevan never had 
time to work this one out; for 
suddenly there was such a resound- 
ing crash just above his head as to 
make his whole body rigid with 
tension. He gripped his rifle until 
it began to shake in his hands. A 
fresh stream of sweat ran down his 
face. Gingerly he peered out on 
to the track. Not five yards away 
an elderly Chinese tapper was stack- 
ing a pile of tins of the kind used 
for collecting the liquid rubber 
from the trees. The pile had toppled 
over with a noise which, in that 
silence and so close at hand, was 
like the knell of doom. 

Meanwhile, farther along, Cyril 
Morgan was watching the tapper 
anxiously. It was just possible that 
the ambush-party had been spotted 
and that the play with the tins was 
a general warning that troops were 
in the area. It was the sort of thing 
the tappers did, either out of real 
sympathy with the terrorists, or 
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because they feared the consequences 
if they failed to give warning; 
terrorists can be very unpleasant to 
tappers whom they suspect of being 
on the wrong side. However, this 
time Cyril’s fears seemed unjustified. 
More people were arriving for the 
day’s work by bicycle and on foot 
and everything seemed normal. 

Evan was unperturbed. Old 
soldier that he was, he had selected 
his position on arrival and now lay 
flat on his back, eyes half closed. 
Joe had said that he would cough 
on approach and that was warning 
enough for Evan. 

It is an axiom for which it is 
difficult to find an exception that 
ambushes never work out as planned. 
The terrorists may come from a 
totally unexpected direction, or only 
one may come instead of the promised 
half-dozen, or they do not come at all. 
On this particular occasion they beat 
all guesses by coming early. It 
was 9 A.M. when from down the 
track came the sound of voices. 
They had a different note altogether 
from that of the tappers, more 
purposeful somehow, more authorita- 
tive, as they called out to workers 
in the fields. As they came nearer 
it was apparent, too, that they were 
travelling at a good pace; indeed 
the measured tread of their feet could 
now be heard. Eight pairs of eyes 
looked out from the bushes. Sud- 
denly four figures, neatly dressed in 
khaki drill, peaked caps with a 
bright-red star as a badge, appeared, 
as it were, on stage. Each was 
carrying a rifle in the ‘ready’ 
position. One of them was having 
an acute fit of coughing. 


The next few seconds were, to 
say the least, confused. But in the 
clearer light of retrospect I have 
pieced together what I believe is 
the story. In the first place ‘ white’ 
is a classical euphemism for the dirty 
little strip of cloth, indistinguishable 
from his yellow Chinese skin, which 
Joe had tied round his neck. In 
the second place Joe made the 
cardinal mistake of failing to maintain 
his position in the lead. 

As planned, Cyril fired the open- 
ing shot, and wounded, but failed 
to stop, his man (which provided 
yet another example of the pheno- 
menal amount of lead a terrorist 
can carry and still get away). Quick 
as a cat Evan was on his feet as 
Cyril swung his Tommy-gun on 
to Joe’s master—by far the most 
important terrorist present. But to 
Evan, Joe’s master was blanketed 
by arubber-tree. What Evan thought 
he saw in that split second was 
Cyril pointing his gun in the direc- 
tion of Joe himself, who, at that 
moment, blissfully relying on his 
scarf for identification, was happily 
watching the elimination of his 
erstwhile comrades. 

“* Not that one, for God’s sake! ” 
yelled Evan. 

“‘ Okay,” shouted Cyril, shifting 
his aim from Joe’s master and letting 
fly at Joe, the only other terrorist 
he could see. Down went Joe with 
two bullets in his leg. 

“* Not that one, I said ! ” screamed 
Evan. 

‘* Make up your something mind,” 
said Cyril, nettled. 

Meanwhile, the Intelligence Officer 
and Private Bevan were being kept 








busy. The fourth terrorist was 
dodging back to the undergrowth. 
Private Bevan was on his feet. 
“Get them in the flippin’ sights,” 
he repeated to himself. But before 
he could fire he felt a sharp hot 
pain in his thigh. This time his 
leg seemed really to have gone to 
sleep. A broad patch of blood 
seeped through his trousers. Private 
Bevan subsided into the bushes. 

Joe’s master, for it was he who 
had opened fire on Private Bevan, 
decided his luck had held long 
enough for one day and, zigzagging 
through the trees, disappeared in 
the direction of the jungle, hotly 
pursued by Cyril and the remainder 
of the men, though they had little 
real hope of catching a fleeing 
terrorist in that thick country. Ten 
minutes later they returned and 
took. stock. The results were dis- 
appointing. The only visible addi- 
tion to the bag was the one terrorist 
accounted for by the Intelligence 
Officer. Private Bevan and Joe lay 
wounded on the ground ; fortunately 
neither was badly hurt. Somewhere 
in the area there was another wounded 
terrorist, and Joe’s master was still 
at large. 

It was at this stage that I arrived 
by helicopter in a small clearing 
near the scene of action. After 
seeing the wounded men loaded 
into the helicopter for the return 
journey, I got Evan and Cyril to 
tell me what had happened. Rela- 
tions between the two, as they 
recounted their separate stories, were, 
not surprisingly, a trifle cool. Later 
they would dine out on their mis- 
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understanding for months to come, 
but at the moment the weariness 
that assails everyone who has been 
in an action, and the disappoint- 
ment of missing the principal terrorist 
subdued even Evan’s robust sense 
of humour. In fact, none of us 
need have worried. Within an 
hour our follow-up party, complete 
with a tracker dog, picked up the 
wounded terrorist; and not long 
afterwards Joe’s master, hunted and 
harried, gave himself up. 


That afternoon, after the hue 
and cry had subsided, I went to 
visit Private Bevan in hospital. In 
one bed, looking very comfortable, 
was Private Bevan. In the next, 
bright as a peacock and welcoming 
me with a friendly grin, was Joe. 
Both were astonishingly cheerful 
and obviously getting on famously 
together. A nurse, dressed in spot- 
less white, came bustling in. The 
boys, she said with mock severity, 
had had quite enough excitement 
for one day. Time for sleep. For 
a moment I watched her tucking in 
the bedclothes and smoothing the 
pillows. The whole thing was 
delightfully incongruous. British 
soldier in one bed. Chinese ex- 
Bandit in the other. A moral 
seemed to be lurking somewhere 
round the corner, but it escaped 
me. However, in the inimitable 
manner of the British soldier, Private 
Bevan summed it all up with precise 
accuracy. 

“It is,” he said, as he obediently 
closed his eyes in preparation for 
sleep, “a flippin’ rum sort of war.” 
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THE accession to power of General 
de Gaulle was inevitable, if only 
because the rebellious elements in 
Algeria had made it plain that they 
would accept no other man as 
Prime Minister. In fact, the General 
made his own path to office as easy 
as possible for the politicians to 
prepare, by behaving with what was 
for him a surprising correctness. He 
disclaimed any wish to be a dictator, 
asking the Assembly merely for 
the usual vote it accords its chosen 
Prime Minister, and in a deterio- 
rating situation, the majority in 
the Assembly, much as they might 
dislike and distrust the General, 
could hardly refrain from giving 
him what he wanted. It was quite 
clear that while he might conceivably 
reduce the army and settlers in 
Algeria to some sort of order, his 
price would be a liquidation of the 
arrangements under which France 
has been misgoverned during the 
last twelve years. The decision was 
more difficult to make than it sounds, 
because these arrangements, however 
disastrous they may have been to 
France, have not been without 
their attractions for the politicians. 
Frequent changes of Government 
show advantages for men who are 
hankering after the sweets of office, 
the only drawback being that what 
they might get they could not hope 
to keep for very long. 


The Assembly may have recol- 
lected, too, that correct though the 
General’s conduct was, it smacked a 
little of the famous plebiscite by 
which Louis Napoleon turned him- 
self from Prince-President into 
Emperor of the French. Correctness 
of form is not everything. Hitler 
also showed that with a little manipu- 
lation of the German constitution, 
he would win for himself a position 
in which he could subsequently 
claim the assent of the German 
people to a great many acts of which 
the German people, if they could 
have expressed their opinion freely, 
would have been unlikely to approve. 
In their present mood the French 
people are sick of their politicians ; 
in the near future they may be just 
as sick of General de Gaulle; but 
having called him in to help them, 
they may not find it so easy to get 
rid of him. As against these mis- 
givings is the probability that his 
intervention averted a civil war. 
Algeria had gone, Corsica was going, 
and in the south discontent was rife. 
If the Assembly had refused to give 
the General his majority, events 
might practically have forced him 
into the coup d’état he did not want. 


The situation in the Lebanon has 
been about as threatening to the 
peace of the world as it could well be. 
The Lebanon is a curious little 
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country. Alone among the states of 
the Middle East, Christians and 
Moslems are almost equally divided. 
The former are supposedly in the 
majority, though possibly by now the 
Moslems slightly outnumber them. 
By tradition, as an isolated com- 
munity, the Christians have had 
pro-French or at least pro-Western 
sympathies ; and it is significant 
that the Lebanon was the only 
country of the Middle East which 
did not break off diplomatic relations 
with France and Britain at the time 
of Suez. The Moslems, on the 
other hand, naturally look for support 
and sympathy to their brethren in 
the Arabian Peninsula, and in par- 
ticular at present perhaps to the 
United Arab Republic, one partner 
of which is their neighbour Syria. 
They mistrust the so-called neutral- 
ity of their President, Monsieur 
Chamoun, whom they regard as 
a Western puppet. They charge 
him with having rigged elections 
last year and with every intention 
of rigging them again this year, so 
as to procure a second term of office. 
Probably they were right on both 
counts. 

How far the recent rising was a 
spontaneous movement of Moslems 
inside the Lebanon, and how far it 
was encouraged and supported by 
intruders from Syria is a contro- 
versial question. The Arabs insist 
that the rising is one of a people 
rightly struggling to free themselves 
from a corrupt, tyrannical and per- 
fidious Government, while the sup- 
porters of President Chamoun attri- 
bute the whole of the trouble to 


outside interference and aggression. 
Probably both sides are partly right ; 
the Moslems of the Lebanon were ripe 
for rebellion and the Syrians have 
flooded the country with agents and 
semi-irregulars. 

Both the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States are involved, the first through 
its anxiety to foment any disturbance 
in that particular part of the world, 
and the second because the Lebanon 
is one of the outlets for the oil on 
which the West is so dependent. 
Furthermore, prestige is affected. 
Russia would do much to avoid a 
rebuff to its policy and its friends in 
the Middle East, the United States 
to dispose of the suggestion that in 
the last resort it would shrink from 
supporting to the end the promises 
of the Eisenhower Plan. The danger 
is twofold. If President Chamoun 
looks like crushing the opposition 
and takes up again the idea he has 
officially abandoned of running for 
a second term of office, the Russians 
may come to the help of the United 
Arab Republic. If on the other hand 
the rebels appear to be having the 
best of the battle, the United States 
will intervene forcibly. As to the 
Security Council, which in a rather 
leisurely way was considering the 
Lebanon’s complaint against the 
United Arab Republic, it has 
appointed observers who in due 
course will no doubt report back ; 
but anyhow the veto is practically 
a guarantee against any proper 
action being taken. It always is, 
unless, as happened over Korea, 
the Russians should be unwise 
enough to absent themselves from 
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meetings of the Council; but this 
was an abstention they bitterly 
regretted and are most unlikely to 


repeat. 


‘Some say that we wan, 

Some say that they wan, 

And some say that nane won at a’, 
ees 


That old verdict on the Battle of 
Sheriffmuir might be applied not 
inappropriately to the bus strike 
which, after lasting for seven weeks, 
ended on 21st June. But if it is 
difficult to determine who were the 
victors, it is quite easy to find the 
losers. The London Transport 
Executive has forfeited about three 
and a half million pounds of revenue ; 
the Union has had its funds depleted 
by strike pay; while the ordinary 
citizen—as usual tertius non gaudens 
—has had to tramp the streets to 
and from his work, a form of exercise 
which may have been good for his 
health, but must have cost him a 
heavy bill in shoe leather, with the 
further prospect of some of his fares 
being raised in the near future. 

It may be that the indecisiveness 
of the result of the bus strike, like 
the indecisiveness of Sheriffmuir, 
will be belied by the ultimate con- 
sequences. Even Mr Cousins will 
in future think twice before he calls 
out his men against an arbitration 
award; he may even think twice 
before he calls them out at all. On 
this occasion the men responded 
with the utmost loyalty; they may 
not be so ready the next time, if there 
is a next time; and in the present 
state of the Union’s funds, there is 


unlikely to be a next time for some 
years. 


The new Federation of the West 
Indies has got off to rather an 
unpromising start. The roses of the 
inauguration had not faded before 
the troubles began. One of these 
was the old difficulty that neither 
Mr Manley of Jamaica nor Mr 
Williams of Trinidad was willing to 
stand for the Federal Legislature. 
Instead, they put up what might be 
described as the Second XI., and 
in neither island did any of the real 
leaders come forward for election. 
Doubtless Mr Manley and Mr 
Williams were afraid that if they 
should withdraw from their island 
assemblies, their Governments might 
fall to pieces—a state of affairs 
illustrating the highly personal char- 
acter of West Indian politics. 

Or it may be that they did not like 
the idea of moving on and leaving 
behind their lieutenants, who might 
undermine them in their bases. 
Since they also did not like the idea 
of allowing the lieutenants to move 
on and gain the prestige of sitting 
in a higher place, they kept their 
lieutenants with them. Unfortun- 
ately the underlings they put up in 
their places were soundly beaten, 
whereas in Barbados, where Sir 
Grantley Adams took the field him- 
self, the Federal National Party did 
much better. In the absence of the 
support he had expected from the 
followers of Mr Manley and Mr 
Williams, he has had to find his- 
majority in the smaller islands, a 
situation in itself undesirable. 








Even more serious is the fact 
that, in Jamaica at any rate, the 
majority of the people seem to be 
either opposed to Federation or 
apathetic about it. Ifa straight vote 
on the subject could be taken today 
there is little doubt that Federation 
would be defeated bya large majority. 
The Jamaican attitude is that who- 
ever is going to benefit by Federation, 
it will not be Jamaica, which will 
make the largest individual contri- 
bution towards expenses and get 
very little in return. 

Jamaicans are also alarmed by the 
thought that the Customs Union, 
which is an essential condition of 
Federation, would deprive them of 
the shelter of the high tariff they at 
present have, and expose their sugar 
and bananas to the competition of 
the other islands. They may have 
grounds for this apprehension, but 
are losing sight of the economic 
advantages Federation should bring 
to counterbalance its apparent draw- 
backs. Economically the islands 
by themselves count for little; as 
a single unit they are much more 
likely to be able to face the cold 
blasts of competition in the outside 
world. There is also the possibility, 
which the Canadians are seriously 
considering, of creating a Canada- 
West Indies Free Trade Area. The 
two territories would be comple- 
mentary, not competitive, and cer- 
tainly the West Indies would gain 
enormously by the free entry of 
their sugar, bananas, citrus fruit and 
cigars into the important Canadian 
market. This, however, is a pos- 
sibility of the future, and at present 
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opinion both in Jamaica and in 
Trinidad has turned against Federa- 
tion ; nor is it encouraged to greater 
sympathy by reports that the Central 
Government is likely to require a 
larger revenue and therefore larger 
contributions from the islands in 
the near future. 

Federalists, on the other hand, 
surveying a maze of islands, each 
with its local legislature and its 
Governor or Administrator, in areas 
no larger than an Urban District 
Council would cover in Britain, 
feel not unreasonably that the Federa- 
tion is being weighed down by the 
expense and inconvenience of all 
this machinery. Unfortunately the 
islands are sovereign and there is 
no simple way of diminishing the 
status of their Governments. In 
fact, some of these little territories, 
so far from contemplating a reduction 
in their importance, are now asking 
for new constitutional advances. 

Nearly as tiresome as these political 
objections is the trouble over the 
new Federal capital. If Mr Manley 
was unwise in his decision not to 
stand for the Federal legislature, he 
has been just as wrong-headed in 
his apparent determination to be 
the power behind the throne. No 
doubt the Government of the United 
Kingdom might have handled the 
Chaguaramas trouble more tactfully, 
but the fact remains that a Com- 
mission, on which the West Indies 
were competently represented, had 
reported in favour of the retention 
by America of her best base, and that 
in the circumstances any proposal 
in a contrary sense the United 
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Kingdom might make was almost 
certainly foredoomed to failure. If, 
in effect, you submit a question to 
arbitration and the verdict goes 
against you, you must accept it with 
what grace you can muster. 

Mr Manley’s petulance over 
Chaguaramas was matched by his 
foolishness on the appointments to 
the Senate. Jamaica is entitled to 
two representatives, and Mr Manley, 
ignoring the heavy defeat of the 
Federal Labour Party in the island, 
proposed two Members of his own 
Party, so that the more numerous 
Democratic Labour Party would not 
be represented at all. The ultimate 
choice, however, rested not with him, 
but with the Governor-General, who, 
while bound to consult the Chief 
Minister, is not bound to follow his 
advice. When Lord Hailes very 
properly insisted that the right 
representation for Jamaica was one 
from each Party, Mr Manley with 
the greatest reluctance had to accept 
the decision. The affair improved 
neither his prestige nor his temper. 

Finally there is the precarious 
parliamentary situation in the Federal 
House of Assembly, where 25 
members of the Federal Labour 
Party, 19 of the Democratic Labour 
Party, and 3 uncommitted Members 
won seats. Since the Election the 
Federal Labour Party has lost a 
seat in Jamaica on a recount, so that, 
after the appointment of a Deputy 
Speaker from the Majority Party, the 
three uncommitted Members are left 
in the enviable position of holding 
the balance. Poor Sir Grantley 
Adams, who has been behaving very 


sensibly, is not to be envied, with his 
majority gone and the bulk of the 
Opposition coming from the two most 
important islands; while two gentle- 
men of the calibre of Mr Manley and 
Mr Williams both seem bent on 
aspiring to be his Eminence grise. 
Unpropitious as the outlook may 
appear, it would be wrong to take 
too pessimistic a view of the future. 
Much may happen before the period 
of five years, during which the 
Federation is to be considered on 
trial, has expired. Besides the 
Opposition, which is now rearing 
its head and attacking the whole 
concept of Federation, most of the 
noise comes from men who are just 
playing politics and may change 
their attitude swiftly if circumstances 
suggest an advantage in doing so; 
while behind Federation is a solid 
block of educated and instructed 
opinion. The arguments still hold 
good ; the idea is still sound; what 
is wrong is that it has not yet been 
sold to the people of Jamaica and 
Trinidad. The great hope is that 
the political leaders will grow out 
of their adolescence and rise to the 
level of their new responsibilities. 


That elusive gentleman from 
British Guiana, Dr Jagan, came to 
London at the end of June with 
two demands and (it is suspected) 
an ulterior purpose. The demands 
were, firstly, for self-Government and 
Dominion Status by 1960, and, sec- 
ondly, a douceur of about £4,000,000 
to enable him to carry out his 
promises to his people. Considering 
what has happened in British Guiana 








during the past few years, both 
demands were on the ambitious side ; 
and the ulterior purpose may be of 
more practical importance. This 
was to force a crisis in which Dr 
Jagan could throw in his hand, 
explaining to his followers that owing 
to the intractability of the British 
Government he could no longer be 
the Colony’s Chief Minister under 
the Renison Constitution; and, 
since no one else could command 
a majority, or anything approaching 
it, in the Legislative Council, British 
Guiana would again come under 
the direct control of the Government. 
Dr Jagan’s personal position, which 
has been very difficult lately, would 
then be restored and he could play 
the thwarted patriot, victim of a 
grasping colonial power. 

The first question everyone is 
bound to ask is how far Dr Jagan 
is a Communist. Perhaps it would 
be more to the point to make the 
same inquiry of Mrs Jagan; for 
no one may doubt that the grey 
mare, ‘Hurricane Janet,’ is the 
better horse. Of her colours there 
can now be little doubt, although, 
when the direct question is asked, 
the answer is always evasive. The 
Colonial Office can hardly grant 
her husband’s demands, in the 
practical certainty that the upshot 
would be the establishment of a 
Communist state in the Caribbean 
area, an event which we, the United 
States, and British Guiana’s Amer- 
ican neighbours are agreed would 
be intolerable. 

For Dr Jagan, as well as for the 
Colonial Office, the whole question 
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is beset with problems. There is 
firstly the question of the Federa- 
tion of the West Indies. Dr Jagan 
does not like it. The population of 
British Guiana is largely composed 
of East Indians, who may be heavily 
outnumbered in the Councils of 
the Federal Legislature, and might be 
outnumbered in their own country 
if, as a result of Federation, there was 
an influx of population from the 
overcrowded islands of the Carib- 
bean. On the other side, there is the 
menace of a Customs Union, which 
British Guiana must enter or econom- 
ically perish, From Dr Jagan’s 
point of view she should stay outside 
the Federation and cannot afford to 
stay outside the Customs Union, 
an awkward conflict of interests. 

Another of Dr Jagan’s difficulties 
is the implacable opposition of his 
erstwhile lieutenant, Mr Burnham, 
the leader of the Africans in the 
country. He too is an extremist, 
but his feud with Dr Jagan has 
turned him into a formidable rival. 
How far he could ever improve his 
position to the point of becoming 
Chief Minister, and how far if he 
did he would show himself an 
acceptable alternative, are questions 
on which opinions differ. What is 
certain is that he will ruthlessly 
exploit any failure of Dr Jagan’s to 
fulfil his promises. 

A further complication for both 
these harassed ‘patriots’ is the 
undoubted and triumphant success 
of Princess Margaret’s recent visit. 
The spontaneous enthusiasm shown 
by the people wherever she went 
hardly suggested a passionate desire 
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to escape either from the authority 
of the Crown or from the Common- 
wealth. 

Dr Jagan also has to face the facts 
of economic life. British Guiana is 
a poor country, with potential but 
undeveloped resources. It has few 
attractions for tourists and no second- 
ary industries, while the prosperity 
of its sugar depends upon the 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement. 
To raise the standard of living, as Dr 
Jagan has promised to raise it, large 
sums of capital will be needed ; but 
the private investor is most unlikely 
to provide any of this to a country 
which may become Communist the 
day after tomorrow. The British 
Government will presumably only 
provide further capital on terms 
that are politically unattractive to 
Dr Jagan. There remain the coun- 
tries of the Iron Curtain; but as 
long as we retain a vestige of control 
in British Guiana, we are not going 
to countenance a financial dependence 
on Russia. The possibility is that in 
all the circumstances the Governor, 
Sir Patrick Renison, may find his 
own constitution unworkable and 
may have to return to Crown Colony 
Government. 


The invitation to Archbishop 
Makarios to visit the Lambeth Con- 
ference this summer and to attend 
the opening services in Canter- 
bury Cathedral and at St Paul’s 
was a blunder which Dr Fisher must 
now be regretting. It is perfectly 
true that he issued the invitation as 
Chairman of the Conference and 
not as Archbishop of Canterbury, 


and that Makarios was being asked 
as Head of the Autocophalus Church 
of Cyprus and not as the protagonist 
of Enosis. These distinctions are 
just not good enough. What matters 
is not so much how the Archbishop 
regarded the invitation as how the 
world outside has interpreted it. 
The peculiar position of the Church 
of England, as half-bond to the 
secular authority and half-free by 
its ancient spiritual right, is seldom 
understood abroad and is often 
misunderstood even in England. 
It is the Established Church of the 
country and therefore, when it takes 
any action, although the State may 
be unconcerned and even appear 
disapproving, the world believes 
that the authority of the Government 
is behind the Church. On the whole 
the arrangement works fairly well, 
but if there is an obligation on the 
State to interfere as little as possible 
with the Church, particularly on 
spiritual questions, there is an equal 
obligation on the Church to move 
very carefully in the borderland 
between the spiritual and the tem- 
poral. This is the obligation that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury so 
regrettably ignored. 

Archbishop Makarios may be a 
valiant Bishop and a saintly man, 
though both claims are in doubt. 
What is certain is that he has inspired 
and fomented rebellion against the 
Queen and, by the evidence of the 
Grivas Diaries, has even been impli- 
cated in the murderous assaults of 
E.O.K.A. which he has persistently 
refused to denounce. He was ban- 
ished to the Seychelles and, although 
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allowed to leave, is still forbidden 
to set foot on Cyprus. The mischief 
of Dr Fisher’s invitation is that it 
must have been taken to imply a 
weakening in the attitude of the 
Government of the United King- 
dom towards this turbulent prelate. 
The Turks, both in their own land 
and in Cyprus, have certainly drawn 
this conclusion, and many church- 
men in this country would have 
regarded the presence of Makarios 
as something very like an insult to 
the Archbishops and Bishops of the 
Anglican Communion assembling at 
Lambeth. 

Dr Fisher has explained that 
he had informed the Government 
Departments concerned of his inten- 
tion to send the invitation. That 
they approved of it is inconceivable, 
but to do more than express a 
polite disagreement might have been 
a breach of the tacit arrangement 
by which the Government does not 
normally interfere in the affairs of 
the Church. The Archbishop cannot 
take shelter behind his position as 
Chairman of the Lambeth Con- 
ference. His greater function is that 
of Metropolitan of the senior Province 
in the Anglican Communion; and 
while he may sometimes find it 
necessary to ignore secular opinion, 
he should hesitate a long time before 
acting contrary to the strong con- 
victions of the clergy and people of 
his Province. Did he pause to 
consider what their feelings would 
be when asked to extend their 
hospitality to a man like Archbishop 
Makarios ? Did he pause to reflect 
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upon the use the Archbishop would 
make of his presence in this country 
and of the honour which would 
be paid him, however unwillingly? 
There are men in the House of 
Commons, and out of it, who are 
not unwilling to exploit the Arch- 
bishop for Party political purposes, 
and undoubtedly they will make 
the most of Dr Fisher’s blunder. 
That he was badly advised is no 
exoneration, because he alone chooses 
his advisers and decides whether or 
not to follow their counsel. Now he 
has had time to reflect on the harm 
he has done, not merely by the 
embarrassment he has caused to the 
Government and the security forces 
in Cyprus, but to the Church of 
which he is so distinguished a leader, 
and to a Conference whose impor- 
tance he is anxious to emphasise. 
Dr Fisher would have had no one 
but himself to blame if public 
interest this summer had been 
focused, not on the serious discus- 
sions which will be taking place 
at Lambeth, but on the wisdom 
or folly of inviting Archbishop 
Makarios to be an honoured visitor 
to it. 

Dr Fisher is no raw incumbent, 
for he has had more than ten years’ 
experience of his high office. It is 
inconceivable that such distinguished 
predecessors as Randall Davidson or 
Cosmo Lang would have behaved so 
unwisely. In a different cause and 
for a different reason William Temple 
might have, but he was a saint before 
he was a statesman and history has 
a way of justifying the follies of 
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saints. History is unlikely to justify 
Dr Fisher. 

Of course the Makarios difficulty 
could have been solved for him. 
Cesar still has his rights, one of 
which is to decide who is and who 
is not a suitable person to enter this 
country. The Government would 
have been as justified in rejecting the 
Archbishop as an undesirable alien 
as it was in deporting him to the 
Seychelles. 


Most people enjoy listening in 
on a good quarrel and most people 
have a sneaking affection for good 
quarrellers, provided they keep their 
tempers and can take as well as give. 
Mr Brome’s six studies in quarrelling! 
are almost an echo from the past. 
Nowadays men no longer quarrel 
so. publicly, nor do they, like Mr 
Brome’s men, quarrel at all over 
things that really matter. Least 
of all can they, like Shaw and Wells, 
be extremely rude to each other and 
remain on the friendliest terms. 
Wells and Shaw both suffered from 
the same complaint. Wells agreed 
with no one but Wells, and Shaw 
with no one but Shaw; and although 
both were atheists and Socialists 
and so may be said to have stood on 
common ground, each interpreted 
his beliefs and disbeliefs in a different 
and highly individual way. 

Very different was the feud between 
Wells and Henry Arthur Jones, 
with Sir Winston Churchill inter- 
vening. Jones was the sort of man 
that will never let go, so that Wells 

1 © Six Studies in Quarrelling.’ 


By Vincent Brome. 


once complained that being written to 
by him was like having his door-bell 
continually and noisily rung. He 
tried ignoring the assaults, but in 
the end his natural pugnacity was 
too strong and he returned to the 
fray. 

Henry James was a milder con- 
troversialist, but infuriated Wells by 
his fussy persistence. He was, 
Wells said, ‘A Leviathan retrieving 
pebbles.’ The truth is that each 
man was of the kind the other most 
disliked, and the wonder is that the 
two men should ever have been 
friends. Wells was vital and vulgar, 
while Henry James was very nearly 
‘refined.’ The relationship, there- 
fore, was always prickly and awkward, 
and although the letters the two men 
exchanged were usually polite, the 
feelings they bore towards each 
other could not be disguised. 

With Coulton and Belloc two 
very different quarrellers appear. 
They were both Christian gentle- 
men, but while Belloc was an intellec- 
tual buccaneer, Coulton was a don. 
What annoyed Coulton was that 
Belloc tried to act the historian and» 
was too slipshod for the part. On 
the broad issues of history he may 
have been right, but on details and 
prosaic facts he was often lamentably 
wrong. Coulton therefore got the 
better of the exchanges; and he 
had no mercy. In the end, after 
challenging Belloc to debate the 
issues between them, he practically 
battered his opponent into silence. 

Not content with being pummelled ~ 
(Cresset Press.) 
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by Coulton, Belloc took up the 
cudgels against Wells, who was 


Chesterton and Shaw was not a 
quarrel at all. Both men were too 


always ready to fight against anybody. 
Their battles were slightly frustrating, 
for they could rarely find a common 
field. ‘The Roman Catholic press 
printed with delight Belloc’s castiga- 
tion of Wells’s ‘ Outline of History,’ 
but was much less ready to print 
Wells’s replies. ‘The secular press, 
on the other hand, while regarding 
almost anything Wells wrote as good 
copy, found Belloc too ecclesiastical 
for the taste of its readers. What 
resulted was a little like a contest 
between an elephant and a whale. 

By contrast, the quarrel between 


good-tempered and too ready to be 
friendly. They wholeheartedly dis- 
agreed with each other, but each 
thought the other an extremely good 
fellow, if only . . . Chesterton was 
as ready to laugh at himself as anyone 
else ; while Shaw followed his own 
feuds with resounding guffaws. 

Chesterton was the nicest of the 
quarrellers. Of the others the worst 
that can be said is that they were 
vain and egoistic, and that what 
annoyed each of them most was the 
discovery of the same qualities in 
his adversary. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





PERSONAL 


CORONET SELF DRIVE LTD. Unlimited 
New Anglias, Consuls, Victors, 

‘1000’ Estate Cars. Radios, Heaters, 
Membershi 177. SLOANE STREET, 


Lonpon, S.W.1. SLoane 0371. 


COUNTRY GENTLEMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
LTD. For every country-dweller with either one 
acre or ten thousand, A worth-while organisation 
that it pays to join. Subscription 2 gns. can be 
sent direct to C.G.A. (Dept. B.), 54/62 REGENT 
STREET, LONDON, W.1, or ask for particulars. 


DEVON, EASTON COURT HOTEL, Chagford. 
XV century house with XX century comfort. 
Anglo-American owners. Perfect for rest, sport 
or sight-seeing holiday. Tel. Chagford 3169. 


GUEKNSEY. Enjoy our mild climate away from 
fogs and frosts. Special terms autumn, winter and 
seine bookings. All comforts. Brochure avail- 
able. DUNCHOILLE Guest House, GUELLES Roap, 
St PETER Port, GUERNSEY. 


HOUSE HUNTING ? Then read ‘ The Home- 
finder,’ England’s best property magazine. Hun- 
dreds of houses in every issue. 1/- monthly from 
newsagents. By post 1/6; 7/6 for 6 months, from 
HOMEFINDERS LTD., 43 WOOL ‘CHANGE, 
Lonpon, E.C.2. 


ITALY, THE SUN AND YOU. Our specialised 
knowledge and experience will ensure the complete 
success of your holiday in Italy. Individual 
itineraries or party arrangements prepared on 
request. Write for full particulars to: CLEMENTSON 
‘TRAVEL OFFICE (DEPT. B.), CASTELLO 4317, VENICE, 
Iraty (and in Rome, Florence, Naples). 


LIFE ASSURANCE, For independent advice 
on Life Assurance, whether for Education, Pro- 
tection of dependants, or Annuities, apply to 
E. P. HENDERSON, LTD., 42 LEINSTER GARDENS, 
W.2, whose booklet is free on application. 


NATIVE MASKS, Idols, Figures, Carvings, 
Weapons, Ornaments, Dress and other native 
objects from New Zealand, South Sea Islands, 
Benin, Africa, American Indian, Eskimo, etc., 
urchased. THE TOTEMS MUSEUM, ARUNDEL, 
USSEX, 


OUR GUEST HOUSES for aged people of low 

income, many invalids, are in their 21st year. 

Please send a gift, however small, or an article we 

can sell, to help the much-needed work. Enquiries 

gladly answered by MANAGING TRUSTEE, FELLOW- 

_— Houses Trust, CLock Housg, BYFLEET, 
URREY. 


STAINED-GLASS WINDOWS, Heraldic Panels 
and Bronze Plaques. Booklet Free. G. MAILB 
& Son, Lt1p., 367 Euston Roap, LONDON, N.W.1. 


SURREY. Fully licensed country hotel in 
delightful village on good bus route; excellent 
centre for country walking; good English food ; 
8 gns. weekly. DRUMMOND ARMS HOTEL, ALBURY. 
(Telephone: Shere 239.) 


YOUR FAMILY TREE. Original sources 
searched by two graduates experienced in gene- 
alogy. Write: Eeconmne, 23 NORFOLK Roap, 
BRIGHTON. 


50 TON YACHT offers original solution holiday 
question. HEBE, AL BASIN, EXETER. 


EDUCATIONAL 


CHILDREN from 5 years welcomed into home 
atmosphere. Good neighbouring schools. Entire 
charge if parents abroad. Highly recommended. 
O’HANLON, CROWN HILL, SWANAGE, DorsET 


LEARN TO DRAW AND PAINT. English 
Courses direct from Paris. Send 4d. stamp for 
FREE illustrated brochure. Paris A.B.C. SCHOOL 
or Art Ltp. (Dept. 49), 21% PICCADILLY, 
Lonpon, W.1!. 


SCHOOL FEES. A great many parents have 
safeguarded their children’s education by means of 
our Insurance of School Fees Scheme. If you 
would like to do so too, please ask for particulars. 
The cost is very moderate. GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 
Co. Lrp., 68 Kinc WILLIAM STREET, E,C.4— 
Telephone MINcing Lane 2555. 
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PORT LOUIS : The earliest visitors to the bay where 
Port Louis now stands were the Dutch, who arrived early 
in the 17th century. The reception committee apparently 
consisted entirely of turtles, in honour of whom they 


christened the bay ‘Turtle Bay’. (Lurking, no doubt, in 

the background was the appealing but now extinct dodo.) 

About a hundred years later the French took over 

Mauritius and settled it in a desultory way, but little real 

progress seems to have been made until the arrival of 

Count Mahe de la Bourdonnais in 1735. A man of immense energy, 
he soon established Port Louis as a thriving port and many of the 
buildings for which he was responsible survive to this day. The island 
changed hands again at the end of the Napoleonic Wars, being ceded 
to Britain under the Treaty of Paris and today Port Louis is the capital, 
chief commercial centre and main port. 

The Bank established its first office in Mauritius 40 years 
ago and we keep in constant touch with the latest com- 
mercial developments in the Island. Business men who 
wish to benefit from this k ledge are invited to get in 
touch with our Intelligence Department at 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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